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JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 



CHAFTEB L 

ON UONSTERSi XTC. 

Most of ns have read at one time or 
another in onr lives the article entitled 
Gigantes, which is to be found in a certain 
well-known dictionary. It tells of that ter- 
rible warfare in which gods and giants, 
fighting in Airy, hurled burning woods and 
rocks through the air, piled mountains upon 
mountains, brought seas fl*om their boun- 
daries, thundering, to overwhelm their ad- 
versaries ; — it tells how the gods fled in 
their terror into Egypt, and hid themselves 
in the shapes of animals, until Hercules, 
the giant-killer of those strange times, 
sprang up to rescue and deliver the world 
from the dire storm and confdsion into 
which it had fallen. Hercules laid about 
him with his club. Others since then, our 
Jack among the rest, have fought with gal- 
lant courage and devotion, and given their 
might and their strength aiid their lives to 
the battle, — that battle which ha loend, 
alas! and which rages firom 'sunrise to 
sundown, — although hero after hero comes 
forward, fdll of hope, of courage, of divine 
fire and indignation. 

Who shall gainsay us, if nowadays some 
of us may perhaps be tempted to think that 
the tides of victory flow, not with the he- 
roes, but with the giants ; that the gods of 
our own land are hiding in strange dis- 
guises; that the heroes battling against 
such unequal odds are weary and sad at 
heart; while the giants, unconquered still, 
go roaming about the country, oppressing 
the poor, devouring the children, laying 
homes bare and desolate? 

Here is The Times, of May, 1867, ftdl of 
a strange medley and record of the things 
which are in the world together— Jacks 
and giants, and champion-belts and testimo- 
nials; kings and queens, knights and cas- 
tles, and ladies, screams of horror, and 
shouts of laughter, and of encouragement or 



anger. Feelings and prejudices and events, 
— all vibrating, urging, retarding, influenc- 
ing one another. 

And we read that some emperors are 
feasting in company at their splendid revels, 
while another is torn from his throne and 
carried away by a ftu'ious and angry foe, by 
a giant of the race which has filled the 
world with such terror in its time. Of late 
a young giant of that very tribe has 
marched through our own streets ; a giant 
at play, it is true, and feeding his morbid 
appetite with purses, chains, and watches, 
and iron park railings; but who shall say 
that he may not perhaps grow impatient as 
time goes on, and cry for other food? 

And meanwhile peo])le are lying dying in 
hospitals, victims of one or more of the 
cruel monsters whose ill deeds we all have 
witnessed. In St. Bartholomew's wards, 
for instance, are recorded twenty- three 
cases of victims dying fi'om what doctors 
call delirium tremens. Which Jack is there 
among us strong enough to overcome the 
giant with his cruel, fierce fangs, and force 
him to abandon his prey? Here is the his- 
tory of two men sufibcated in a vat at Bris- 
tol by the deadly gas fkrom spent hops. One 
of them, Ambrose, is hurrying to the other 
one*s help, and gives up his life for his com- 
panion. It seems hard that such men 
should be sent unarmed into the clutch of 
such pitiable monsters as this; and one 
grudges these two lives, and the tears of 
the widows and children. I might go on 
for many pages fitting the parable to the 
commonest facts of life. The great paro- 
chial Blunderbore still holds his own : some 
of his castles have been seized, but others 
are impregnable; — their doors are kept 
closed, their secrets are undiscovered. 

Other giants, of the race of Cormoran, 
that ** dwell in gloomy caverns, and wade 
over to the main-land to steal cattle," are at 
this instant beginning to creep fi*om their 
foul dens, by sewers and stagnant waters, 
spreading death and dismay along their 

8 
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path. In the aatamn their raids are widest 
and most deadly. Last spring I heard two 
women telling one another of a giant of the 
tribe of Cormoran camping down at Dork- 
ing in Surrey: a giant with a poisoned 
breath and hungry Jaws, attacking not only 
cattle, but the hannless country people all 
about; children, and men, and women, 
whom he seized with his deadly gripe, and 
choked and devoured. Giant Blnnderbore, 
it must be confessed, has had many a hard 
blow dealt him of late from one Jack and 
another. There is one gallant giant-killer 
at Fulham hard by, waging war with many 
monsters, the great blind giant Ignorance 
among the rest. Some valiant women, too, 
there are who have armed themselves, and 
gone forth with weak hands and tender, 
strong hearts to do their best. I have seen 
some lately who are living in the very midst 
of the dreary labyrinth where one of the 
great Minotaurs of the city is lurking. 
They stand at the dark mouth of the poi- 
sonous caverns, warning and entreating 
those who, in their blindness and infatuation, 
are rushing thither, to beware. ''I took a 
house and came," said one of them simply 

to my friend Mrs. K , when she asked 

her how it happened that she was estab- 
lished there in the black heart of the city. 
All round her feet a little ragged tribe were 
squatting on the floor, and chirping, and 
spelling, and learning a lesson, which, pray 
Heaven, will last them their lives; and 
across the road, with pretty little crumpled 
mob-caps all awry on their brown heads, 
other children were sewing and at work 
under the quiet rule of their good teachers. 
The great business of the city was going on 
outside. The swarming docks were piled 
with bales and crowded with workmen ; the 
main thoroughfares streaming and teeming 
with a struggling life; the side streets 
silent, deserted, and strangely still. A 
bleak north-east wind was blowing down 
some of these gray streets. I have a vision 
before me now of one of them : a black de- 
serted alley or passage, hung with some of 
those rags that seem to be like the banners 
of this reign of sorrow and sin. The wind 
swooped up over the stones, the rags waved 
and fell, and a colorless figure passing up 
the middle of the dirty gutter pulled at its 
grimy shawl, and crouched as it slid along. 

We may well say, we Londoners, see how 
far the east is from the west I I myself, 
coming home at night to the crowded, cheer- 
fhl station, and travelling back to the light of 
love, of warmth, of comfort, find myself 



dimly wondering whether those are not in* 
deed our sins out yonder set away fh>m us, 
in that dreary East of London district ; our 
sins alive and standing along the roadside 
in rags and crying out to us as we pass. 

Here in our country cottage the long 
summer is coming to an end, in. falling 
leaves and setting suns, and gold and rus- 
set, where green shoots were twinkling a 
little time ago. The banks of the river 
have shifted their colors, and the water, 
too, has changed. The song of the birds is 
over; but there are great flights in the air, 
rapid, mysterious. For weeks past we 
have been living in a gracious glamour and 
dazzle of light and warmth ; and now, as 
we see it go, H. and I moke plans, not un- 
willingly, for a winter to be passed between 
the comfortable walls of our winter home. 
The children, hearing our talk, begin to 
prattle of the treasures they will find in the 
nursery at London, as they call it. Dolly's 
head, which was unfortunately forgotten 
when we came away, and the panniers olT 
the wooden donkey's back, and little neigh- 
bor Joan, who will come to tea again in the 
doirs tea-things. Yesterday, when I came 
home from the railway-station across the 
bridge, little Anne, who had never in her 
short life seen the lamps of the distant town 
alight, came toddling up, chattering about 
" de pooty tandles,*' and pulling my dress to 
make me turn and see them too. 

To-night other lights have been blazing. 
The west has been shining along the hills 
with a gorgeous autumnal fire. From our 
terrace we have watched the lights and the 
mists as they succeed one another, stream- 
ing mysteriously before yonder great high 
altar. It has been blazing as if for a solemn 
ceremonial and burnt sacrifice. As we 
watch it, other people look on in the fields, 
on the hills, and from the windows of the 
town. Evening incense rises from the val- 
ley, and mounts up through the stillness. 
The waters catch the light, and repeat it; 
the illumination falls upon us, too, as we 
look and see how high the heavens are in 
comparison with the earth; and suddenly, 
as we are waiting still, and looking and 
admiring, it is over, — the glory has changed 
into peaceftil twilight. 

And so we come away, closing shutters, 
and doors, and curtains, and settling down 
to our common occupations and thoughts 
again; but outside another high service is 
beginning, and the lights of the great north- 
ern altar are burning faintly in their turn. 
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People sajthat extremes meet; and in the 
same way that fancy worlds and dreams do 
not seem meant for the dreary stone streets 
and smoky highways of life, neither do they 
belong to snmmer and holiday time, when 
reality is so vivid, so sweet, and so near, 
that it is but a waste to dream of fklrles 
dancing in rings, or peeping firom the 
woods, when the singing and shining is in 
all the air, and the living, sunshiny children 
are running on the lawn, and pulling at the 
flowers with their determined little fingers. 
And there are butterflies and cuckoos and 
flowing streams and the sounds of flocks 
and the vibrations of snmmer everywhere. 
Little Anne comes trotting up with a rose- 
head tight-crushed In her hand ; little Mar- 
gery has got a fern-leaf stuck into her hat ; 
Puck, Peas-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, Mus- 
tard-seed, themselves, are all invisible in 
this great day-shine. The gracious fancy 
kingdom vanishes at cock-crow, we know. 
It is not among realities so wonderfhl and 
beautifhl that we can scarce realize them 
that we must look for it. Its greatest tri- 
umphs are where no other light shines to 
brighten, — by weary sick-beds; when dis- 
tance and loneliness oppress. Who cannot 
remember days and hours when a foolish 
conceit has come now and again, like a 
" flower growing on the edge of a preci- 
pice,'* to distract the dizzy thoughts tvom 
the dark depths below? 

Certainly it was through no fancy world 
that poor John Trevithic's path led him 
wandering in life, but amid realities so stem 
and so pitiflil at times that even his courage 
failed him now and then. He was no cele- 
brated hero, though I have ventured to 
christen him after the great type of our 
childhood; he was an honest, outspoken 
young fellow, with a stubborn temper and a 
tender heart, impressionable to outer things, 
although Arom within it was not often that 
anything seemed to affect his even moods 
and cheerful temper. He was a bright- 
fliced, broad-set young fellow, about six- 
and-twenty, with thick, light hair, and eagle- 
ish eyes, and lips and white teeth like a girl. 
His hands were like himself, broad and 
strong, with wide, competent fingers, that 
could fight and hold fast, if need be ; and 
yet they were so clever and gentle withal, 
that children felt safe in his grasp and did 
not think of crying, and people in trouble 
would clutch at them when he put them out. 
Perhaps Jack did not always understand the 
extent of the griefe for which his cheerfhl 
sympathy was better medicine after all than 



any mere morbid investigations into their 
depths could have proved. 



CHAPTER II. 



OOBHORAN. 



The first time I ever heard of the Bey. 
John Trevithic was at Sandsea one morn- 
ing, when my maid brought in two cards, 
upon which were inscribed the respective 
names of Miss Molneaux and Miss Triqnett. 
I had taken a small, furnished house at the 
sea-side (for H. was ailing in those days, 
and had been ordered salt air by the doc- 
tors) ; we knew nobody and nothing of the 
people of the place, so that I was at first a 
little bewildered by the visit; but I gathered 
ft-om a few indescribable indications that 
the small, fluttering lady who came in side- 
ways was Miss Molneaux, and the bony, 
curly, scanty personage with the big hook- 
nose who accompanied her Miss Triqnett. 
They both sat down very politely, as people 
do who are utter strangers to you and about 
to ask you for money. Miss Molneaux flxed 
a little pair of clear, meek, imploring eyes 
upon me. Miss Triqnett took in the apart- 
ment with a quick, uncomfortable swoop or 
ball-like glance. Then she closed her eyes 
for an instant as she cleared her throat. 

She need nob have been at any great 
pains in her investigations ; the story told 
itself. Two middle-aged women with their 
desks and work-baskets open before them, 
and The Times and some Indian letters Just 
come in, on the table, the lodging-house 
mats, screens, Windsor chairs, and drug- 
gets, a fire burning for H.'s benefit, an open 
window for mine, the pleasant morning 
wash and rush of the sea against the ter- 
race upon which tlie windows opened, and 
the voices of H.'s grandchildren playing 
outside. I can see all the cheerful glitter 
now, as I write. I loved the little place 
that strikes me so quaintly and kindly as I 
think of it. The sun shone all the time we 
were there; day by day I saw health and 
strength coming into my H.'s pale face. 
The house was comfortable, the walks were 
pleasant, good news came to us of those 
we loved. In short, I was happy there, 
and one cannot always give a reason for 
being happy. In the mean time, Miss Trl- 
quett had made her observations with her 
wandering ball eyes. 

** We called," she said^ in a iScL<aw\!C.\:L<5^^^ 
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clerical Tol«a, ' thinking that joo ladlea 
might posstbly b) glad to av^I ;oQTaelreB 
of an opportanlty for aabscrlbtng to n tes- 
timonial which -at ore alioot to preaent to 
onr friend and pastor, the Reverend John 
TrcTlthlc, M. A., Bud for wlitch my friend, 
Uias Molueanx and myself are fUUj pre- 
pared to receive anbscrlptlons. Too arc 
perhaps aot aware that we lose him on 
Taesday ireeh ? " 

" No, Indeed," aald I, and I am afTald my 
cap-strings began to rastle, as they have a 
wBy of doing when I am annoyed. 

" I'm sore I'm afhild you mast tliink It a 
great liberty of as to call," burst In little 
Miss MoineoQX, flnrrledly, In abort, discon- 
nected seutencca. " I tmst yon will pardon 
us. They say it Is qitice certain he Is going. 
We fiave had a suspicion — perhaps . . ." 
Poor Miss UolncHUx stopped short, and 
tnroed very red, for Trlquett's eye iras upon 
ber. She continued, fblteringty, " illss 
Triquett kindly sugscsted collecting a tea- 
pot and Btrnlncr, if possible; It depends, 
of course, upon fi-lends and ndrolrers. Ton 
know bow one Jongt to show one's grati- 
tude ; and I'm sure In our hopeless state of 

apatljy we had so neg'ected 

the commonest precautions—" 

Here Miss Triqaett interposed. "The 
authorities were greatly to blame. 
TrevlLblc did his part, no more; but It Is 
pccQllarly as a pastor and teacher that 
shall miss him. It is a pity that you have 
not been aware of hla ministry." (A roll 
of the eyes.) A little rastle and chirrup 
from Miss Moineauz. 

'■ If the ladles had only beard blm lost 
Sunday afternoon, — no, I mean the morn- 
ing before." 

" The evening appeal was still more Im- 
pressive," said Miss Triqaett. ■' I am look- 
ing forward onxloasly to his Ikrewell, next 
Sunday." 

It was really too bad. Were these two 
strange women who had come to take 
forcible possession of our morulng- 
about to dlscQSS at any length, the various 
merits of Mr. Trevlthlc's lost sermon bat 
two, bnt three, next but one, taking op my 
time, my room, osking for my money? 1 
was fairly out of temper when, to my hor 
ror, II., Id bcr Qute voice from the aofli 
where Ebe hod been lying under lier soft, 
silk quilt, said, — 

" Mary, will yon give these ladies a sov- 
ereign for me, towards the teapot? Mr. Tre- 
vithtc woa at school with my Frank, and 



this la not, I think, tlie Orst aovareign he 
has had from me." 

Hlsa Triqnett's eyes roved over t« Iha 
soft. It must have seemed almost sacrilege 
to ber to speak of Mr. Trevlthic as a 
Bcbool-boy, or even to have known him la 
Jackets. " It Is as a trlbote to the pastor 
that these subscriptlous ore collected," 
iidd she, with soma dignity, '■ not on any 

Bnt It was too late, for llUle Ulsa Holn- 
eanx had already sprang forward with a 
grateful, "Oh, thank yon.'" and clasped 
H.'8 thin band. 

And so at last we got rid of thepoorlittle 

omen. They fluttered off with their prise, 
their thin silk dresses catching the wind as 
they skimmed along the sands, their little 
faded mants and veils and curls and petti- 
conts flapping feebly after them, their poor, 
little, well-worn feet patting off In search 
of fresh trlbato lo Trevithlc. 

I declare they were both In love with 
him, ridiculous old gooses," said I. "How 
could you give them that sovereign 7 " 

Bo was a dellghltUl boy," said H. (She 
melts to all school-boys still, thongh her 
own are grown men and out in the world.) 
" I DSed to be very angry with him ; be and 
Frank were always getting into scrapes 
together," said H., with a smiling sl^b, for 
Mi^Jor Frank was on his way home tnta 
India, and the poor mother could trust her- 
self to speak of him In her happiness. " I 
hope It Is the right man," H. went on, 
laughing. " You must go and hear the 
flirewell oration, Mary, and tell me bow 
many of these little ladles are carried out 
of church." 

They behaved like heroines. They never 
filtered nor fiilnted, they gave no ontward 
sign (except, Indeed, a stifled sob here and 
there). I think the prospect of the teapot 
buoyed them up ; for after the seiTlce two 
or three of them assembled In the church- 
yard, and eagerly discussed some measure 
of extreme enipiinsls. They were Julned by 
the gentleman who had held the plate ntthe 
door, and then their voices died away into 
whispers, as the rector and Mr. Trevithlc 
himself came out of the Utile side door, 
where Miss Beltlugham, the rector's daugh- 
ter, had been standing waiting. The rector 
was a smug old genileman, In a nice Sunday 
tie. He gave hla arm to his daughter, and 
trotted along, saying, " How do ? how do ? " 
to the various personages lie passed. 

The curate followed, — a straight and 
active young fellow, with a bright l^ce, a 
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foce that looked right and left as he came 
along. He didn*t seem embarrassed by the 
notice he excited. The four little girls Arom 
Coote Court — so somebody called them — 
rushed forward to meet him, saying, '* Good- 
by, dear Mr. Trevithic, good-by.** Mrs. 
Myles herself, sliding off to her pony car- 
riage, carrying her satin train all over her 
arms, stopped to smile, and to pnt oat a 
slender hand, letting the satin stuff fall into 
the dust. Tonng Lord and Lady Wargrave 
-were hurrying away with their varions 
guests, but they turned and came back to say 
a fHendly word to this popular young curate ; 
and Colonel Ilambledou, Lord Wargrave's 
brother, gave him a friendly nod, and said, 
** I shall look in one day before you go." I 
happened to know the names of all these 
people, because I had sat in Mrs. Myles's 
pew at church, and I had seen the War- 
graves in London. 

The subscribers to the teapot were in- 
vited to visit it at Mr. Phillips's, in Cockspur 
Street, to whom the design had been en- 
trusted. It was a very handsome teapot, as 
ugly as other teapots of the florid order; 
and the chief peculiarity was that a sm^ke 
grasped by a clenched hand formed the han- 
dle, and a figure with bandages on its head 
was sitting on the melon on the lid. This 
was intended to represent an invalid recov- 
ering A:om illness. Upon one side was the 
following inscription : — 

TO 

THE REV. JOHN TREVITHIC, M. A., 

FROM HIS PABISmONEIlS AT SANDSEA, 

IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF 

HIS EXERTIONS 

DXTRINa THE CHOLERA SEASON OF 18 — , 

AND HIS SUCCESSFUL AND 

ENTERPRISING EFFORTS FOR THB IMFROYBD 

DRAINAGE OF HIGH STREET AND THE 

NEIGHBORING ALLEYS, 

ESPECIALLT 

THOSE KNOWN 

AS "ST. MICHAEL'S BUILDINGS.*' 



Upon the other, 

TO THE REV. JOHN TREVITHIC, M. A. 

Both these inscriptions were composed by 
McOor Coote, of Coote Court, a J. P. for the 
county. Several other magistrates had 
subscribed, and the presentation paper was 
signed by most of the ladies of the town. 
I recognized the bold autograph of Louisa 
Triquett, and the lady-like quill of Sarah 



Moineaux, among the rest. H. figured as 
" Anon." down at the bottom. 

Jack had honestly earned his teapot, the 
pride of his mother's old heart. He Lad 
worked hard during that unfortunate oat- 
break of cholera; and when the summer 
came round again, the young man had writ- 
ten quires, ridden miles, talked himself 
hoarse, abont this neglected sewer in St. 
Michael's Buildings. The town council, 
finding that the whole of High Street would 
have to be taken up, and what a very serious 
undertaking it was likely to be, were anxious 
to compromise matters; and they might 
have succeeded in doing so, if it had not 
been for the young man's determination. 
Old Mr. Bellingham, who had survived some 
seventy cholera seasons, was not likely to 
be very active in the matter. Everybody 
was away, as it happened, at that time, ex- 
cept Major Coote, who was easily talked 
over by anybody ; Jobscn, the mayor, had 
got hold of him, and Trevithic had to fight 
the battle alone. One person sympathized 
with him from the beginning, and talked to 
her father, and insisted, very persistently, 
that he should see the necessity of the meas- 
ure. This was Anne Bellingham, who, 
with her soft pink eyes fixed on Trevithic's 
face, listened to every word he said with 
interest, — an interest which quite touched 
and gratified the young man, breathless and 
weary of persuading fishmongers, of trying 
to infiuence the sleek, obstinate butcher, 
and the careworn baker, with his ten dusty 
children, and the stolid oil-and-color man, 
who happened to be the mayor that year. 
It seemed. Indeed, a hopeless case to per- 
suade these worthy people to increase their 
rates, to dig up the High Street under their 
very windows, to poison themselves and 
their families, and drive away custom Just 
as the season was beginning. John con- 
fessed humbly that he had been wrong, that 
he should have pressed the matter more ur- 
gently upon them in the spring; but he had 
been ill and away, if they remembered, and 
others had promised to see to it. It would 
be all over in a week, before their regular 
customers arrived. 

Jack's eloquence succeeded in the end. 
How it came about I can scarcely tell, — he 
himself scarcely knew. He had raised the 
ftmds, written to Lord Wargrave, and 
brought Colonel Hambledon himself down 
from town; between them they arranged 
with the contractors, and it was all settled, 
almost without anybody's leave or authorr 
ity. One morning, Trevithic, hearing a dls- 
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tant ramble of wheels, Jumped up flrom his 
breakDast and ran to his window. A file of 
carts and workmen were passiug the end of 
the street; men with pickaxes and shovels; 
carts laden with strange-looking pipes and 
iron bars. Mr. Moflkt, the Indignant butch- 
er, found a pit of ten feet deep at his shop 
door that evening; and Smutt, the baker, in 
a fhry, had to send his wife and children to 
her mother, to be out of the way of the 
mess. In a week, however, the whole thing 
was done, the pit was covered over, the foul 
stream they dreaded was buried down deep 
in the earth ; and then, in a little while, the 
tide of opinion began to turn. When all 
the coast was in a terror and confhsion, 
when cholera had broken out in one place 
and in another, and the lodging-houses were 
empty, the shopkeepers loud in complaints, 
at Sandsea, thanks to the well-timed exer- 
tions, as people call draining, not a single 
case was reported ; and though the season 
was not a good one for ordinary times, 
compared to otlier neighboring places, 
Sandsea was triumphant. Smatt was apol- 
ogetic, Moffat was radiant, and so was Anne 
Bclllngham in her qniet way. As for Miss 
Triquett, that devoted adherent, she nearly 
Jamped for joy, hearing that the mayor of 
the adjoining watering-place was ill of the 
prevailing epidemic, and not expected to live. 
And then the winter went by, and this 
time of excitement passed over, and the 
spring-time came, and John began to look 
about and ask questions about other men's 
doings and ways of life. It did not come 
upon him all in one day that he wanted a 
change, but little by little he realized that 
something was amiss. He himself could 
hardly tell what it was when Colonel Ham- 
bledon asked him one day. For one thing 
I think his own popularity oppressed him. 
He was too good-humored and good-nat- 
ured not to respond to the advances which 
met him from one side and another; but 
there were but few of the people, except 
Miss Bellingham, with whom he felt any 
very real sympathy, beyond that of grati- 
tude and good-fellowship. Colonel Ham- 
bledon was his friend, but he was almost 
constantly away, and the Wargraves, too, 
only came down from time to time. Jack 
would have liked to see more of Mrs. Myles, 
the pretty widow, but she was the only 
person in the place who seemed to avoid 
him. Colonel Coote was a silly, good-nat- 
ured old man; Miss Triquett and Miss 
Moineauxwere scarcely companions. Talk- 
•ncr to these ladies, who agreed with every 



word he said, was something like looking 
at his own face reflected in a spoon. 

Poor Trevlthic used to long to fly when 
they began to quote his own sermons to 
him; but his practice was better than his 
preaching, and too kind-hearted to wound 
their feelings by any expression of impa- 
tience, he would wait patiently while Miss 
Moineaux nervously tried to remember 
what it was that had made such an impres- 
sion upon her the last time she heard him ; 
or Miss Triquett expressed her views on 
the management of the poor-kitchen, and 
read out portions of her correspondence, 
such as : — 

"My dearbst Mabia, — I have delayed 
answering your very kind letter until the 
return of the warmer weather. Deeply as 
I sympathize with your well-meant efforts 
for the welfare of your poorer neighbors, I 
am sorry that I cannot subscribe to the 
ftiud you are raising for the benefit of your 
curate." 

" My aunt is blunt, very blunt," said Miss 
Triquett, explaining away any little awk- 
wardness; "but she is verif good, Mr. Tre- 
vlthic, and you have sometimes said that we 
must not expect too much ftom our rela- 
tions : I try to remember that." 

It was impossible to be seriously angry. 
Jack looked at her oddly as she stood there 
by the pump in the market-place where she 
had caught him. How fBimUiar the whole 
scene was to him! the village street, the 
gable of the rectory on the hill up above, 
Miss Triquett's immovable glare ; — a stern 
vision of her used to rise before him long 
after and make him almost laugh, looking 
back from a difi*erent place and world, with 
strange eyes that had seen so many things 
that did not exist for him in those dear 
tiresome old days* 

Jack and Miss Triquett were on their 
way to the soup-kitchen, where the district 
meeting was held once a month. Seeing 
Colonel Hambledon across the street, Tre- 
vlthic escaped for a minute to speak to him, 
while Triquett went on. The ladies came 
dropping in one by one. It was a low 
room with a bow-window on the street, 
and through an open door came a smell of 
roast-mutton fh)m the kitchen, where a fire 
was burning ; and a glimpse of a poultry- 
yard beyond the kitchen itself. There were 
little mottoes hung up all about in antique 
spelling, such as "Caste thy bredde upon 
ye watteres," the fancy and design of Mrs. 
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Vicken, the present manager. She was 
very languid, and high-church, and opposed 
to Miss Triquett and her firiend^ Miss 
Hutcbetts, who had reigned there before 
Mrs. Tickers' accession. This house-keep- 
ing was a serious business. It was a labor 
of love, and of Jealousy too ; each district 
lady took the appointment in turn, while 
the others looked on and ratified her meas- 
ures. There was a sort of house of com- 
mons Composed of Miss Simmonds, who 
enjoyed a certain consideration because she 
was so very flat; good old Mrs. Fox, with 
her white hair; and Mrs. Champion, a sort 
of lord chancellor in petticoats ; and when 
everybody made objections the house-keeper 
sometimes resigned. Mrs. Tickers had held 
firm for some months, and here she is sort- 
ing out little tickets, writing little bills into 
a book, and comparing notes with the paper 
lists which the ladles have brought in. 

'* Two-and-sixpence a week for her lodg- 
ing, three children, two deformed; owes 
fifteen shillings, deserted wife, can get no 
relief fi*om the parent," Miss Moineaux 
reads out Arom her slip. 

*<That is a hopeless case," says Mrs. 
Champion; "let her go into the work- 
houpe." 

•* They have been there for months," says 
Miss Moineaux," perhaps." 

" It is no use trying to help such people," 
says Miss Triquett, decidedly. 

" Here is a pretty doctrine," cried Miss 
Simmonds; "the worse off folks are the 
less help they may expect." 

" When people are hopelessly lazy, dirty, 
and diseased," said Miss Triquett, with 
some asperity, " the money is only wasted 
which might be invaluable to the deserving. 
As long as I am entrusted with Ainds A*om 
this charity, I shall take care they are well 
bestowed." 

« I . I have promised Gummers some 
assistance," faltered Miss Moineaux. 

Misa Simmonds. " And she ought to have 
it, my dear." 

Miss T. " I think you forget that it is for 
Mr. Trevithic to decide." 

Miss 5. "I think you are forgetting your 
duty as a Christian woman." 

Miss T, " I choose to overlook this insult. 
I will appeal to Mr. Trevithic." 

Miss S. " Pray do not take the trouble to 
forgive me. Miss Triquett, or to appeal to 
any one. Never since Miss Hutchetts went 
away—" 

Miss T, " Miss Hutchetts is my fMend, 
and I will not allow her name to be — " 
2 



Exit Miss Moineaux in alarm to call for 
assistance. Miss Hutchetts, as they all 
know, is the string of the shower-bath, the 
war-cry of the Amazons. 

The battle was raging fbriously when 
Miss Moineaux came back and fiung herself 
devotedly into the rodl6e. Miss Triquett 
was charging right and left, shells were fiy- 
ing, artillery rattling. It was a wonder the 
windows were not broken^ 

Mrs. Champion was engaged with a hand- 
to-hand fight with Miss Simmonds. Mrs. 
Tickers was laughing, Miss Moineaux was 
trembling ; out of the window poured such 
a clamorous mob of words and swell of 
voices, that John and the Colonel stopped 
to listen instead of going in. A dog and a 
pappy) attracted by the noise, stood wag- 
ging their tails in the sun. 

" Hutchetts — Christian dooty — dirty 
children — statistics — gammon," that was 
Miss Simmonds' voice, there was no mis- 
taking. *• Ladies, I beg," from Mrs. Tick- 
ers ; and here the alarm-bell began to ring 
ten minutes before the children's dinner, 
and the sun shone, and the heads bobbed at 
the window, and all of a sudden there was 
a lull. 

Trevithic, who like a coward had stopped 
outside while the battle was raging, ran up 
the low fiight of steps to see what hod been 
going on now that the danger was over, the 
guns silent, and the field, perhaps, strewed 
with the dead and the dying. No harm was 
done, he found, when he walked into the 
room, only Miss Triquett was hurt, her 
feelings had been wounded in the engage- 
ment, and she was murmuring that her 
friend Miss Hutchett's character as a gen- 
tlewoman had been attacked, but no one 
was listening to her. Mrs. Tickers was 
talkiug to a smiling and pleasant-looking 
lady, who was standing in the middle of the 
room. I don't know by what natural art 
Mary Myles had quieted all the turmoil 
which had been raging a minute before, but 
her pretty, winsome ways had an interest 
and fascination for them all ; for old Miss 
Triquett herself, who had not very much 
that was pleasant or pretty to look at, ismd 
who by degrees seemed to be won over too 
to forget Miss Hutchetts, in her interest in 
what this pretty widow was saying, — it 
was only something about a school-treat 
in her garden. She stopped short and 
blushed as Trevithic came in. " Oh, here 
is Mr. Trevithic," she said; **I will wait 
till he has finished his business." 
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ladt vonld nther not htn entered Into 
It in her presence, but be began as aaaal. 
and plodded on niettiodlciill;, nnd entered 
Into the mjsterles of sonp meat, and 
ncHUig, and rlicnmitlca, and tbe Tarloos llli 
and remedlea of life ; bat be coald not help 
tttilag a certain scorn for blmaeir, ond 
barraesment and contempt for the ebame he 
was fueling; and oa be canftbt Mniy Hylea' 
bright, still eyea eurionsl; fixed npon htm, 
Jack wondered n'hetber anyivhere else In 
the world, away from these cnrlona gla: 
he night not And work to do more conge- 
nial and wortlij of the name. It was not 
Mrs. Mf lea' presence which affected bin) so 
greatlj, bat It seemed like tbe laat groin In 
tbe balance against this cbirmplng, tea- 
drinking life be hod been leading so long. 
It wasanimposslbllltyanylonger. Be 
tired of It. There was not one of these old 
women who wu not doing her part more 
completely than he was, wlUi more heart 
and good spirit than himself. 

Some one bad apokea to him of a work- 
honse cbaplaincygolng begging at Hammer- 
sley, a great Inland tonn on the borders of 
Wales. Jack was like a clock which begii 
to strike OS soon as the hands point to tbe 
honr. That very night he determined to go 
over and see tlie place; and bo wrote to a 
friend of his at Hammersley t« get him per- 
mission, and to tell the anthorltles of the 
Intention with which he came. 



CHAPTEE in. 

AX OaSBSS. 

Whek John Trtvltbic, with bis radiant, 
cheerfbl &ce, marched for the first time 
through the wards of St. Magdalene's, the 
old creatnrea propped up on tlielrplUows 
see him pass, both the matitcr and mistress 
went with bim, duly Impressed with his 
possible luiportance, and pointed out oue 
person and another; and as tbe mighty trio 
ftdranced tbe poor souls cringed, and Sighed 
and greeted them with strange nods, and 
gasps, and contortions. Johntradgcd along, 
aaying little, but glancing right and left 
with his bright eyes. He was very moch 
etmck, and somewhat overcome by the 
sight of so much that was sod, and In or- 
derly rows, and a blue cotton uniform. 
Was tbls to be his charge? all these hun- 
dreds of weary years, all these ocblng limbs, 
and desolate wal& ttoia stranded homes. 



this alDicted ranltltnde of poat stilterlngs. 
He said nothing, but walked along with bla 
hands lu his pockets, looking in tuIu to see 
some (hcebrlgbten at tbe master's approach. 
Tbe faces worked, twitched, woke np 
eagerly, bat not one cnoglit tho light 
which la reflected flora tbe heart. What 
endless wards, wliat a labyrinth of woes 
enclosed In the whitewashed walls 1 A few 
poor prlota of royul personages, and of hop- 
gathering, and Chrhitmas out of tho Loiuto» 
Newt, were hanging on them. Whitewash 
and blue cotton, and weary faces in tho 
women's wards; whitewash and brown 
fmtlan, and snlien, stupid looks In t]i« 
men'a; tlils was oil Trevlthic carried away 
in bis brain that first day;— misery and 
whitewash, and a dull, choking atmosphere, 
from which be was ashamed almost to 
escape out Into the street, into the square, 
into the open fields outside the town, across 
which bis way led back to the station. 

Hfltt proposes, and if everamon honestly 
proposed and determined to do his duty. It 
was John Trevlthic, stretched out In" bis 
railway comer, young and stout of heart 
and of limb, eager for change and for work. 
He WHS not very particular; troubles did 
not oppose hlni morbidly. He hadnotbeen 
bred up in so refined a school thnt poverty 
and sofllriiig fi-Ighteucd blm ; but the sight 
of all tbls hopelessness, age, failure, nil 
neatly stowed away, and whitewashed over 
in those Stony wards, haunted him all the 
way home. They haunted him all the w^ 
op to the rectory, where he was to dtne 
that evening, and between the Intervals of 
talk, which were pret^ frequent after Miss 
BeUlngham had lelt tbe room and the two 
gentlemen to their claret. Jack had almost 
made up hie mind, and Indeed be f^lt like a 
traitor as be came Into tbe drawlng-roora, 
and he saw iiow Anne brightened up as she 
beckoned him across the room and mode 
him sit down beside her. A great full har- 
vest-moon was shining in nt the window, a 

ibtinpalc was singlug Its mel;inchoIy 
song, a little wliidblewlnand rustled round 
I, and Aune, In her muslins and 
loces, looked like a beautiful, pale, pensive, 
dream-lady by his side. Pcriiaps bo mlgbt 
her again, he thought rather senti- 
mentally, and that henceforth their ways 
would lie asunder. But how kind uhc bad 
been to hiro ! How pretty she was I W bat 
gracefljl, womanly ways she had I How 
sorry he should be to part from berl Ha 
away and said good-by quite sadly, 
looking in her face with a sort of apology, 
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as if to beg her pardon for what he was 
going to do. He had a feeling that she 
would be Sony that he should leave her — 
a little aorry, although she was fhr re- 
moved from him. The nightingale sang to 
him all the way home along the lane, and 
Jack slept very sound, and awoke in the 
morning quite determined in his mind. As 
his landlady brought in his breakfast-tray 
he said to himself that there was nothing 
more to keep him at Sandsea, and then he 
sat down and wrote to Mr. Bellingham that 
instant, and sent up the note by Mrs. 
Bazley's boy. 

A little later in the day Trevithic went 
over to the rectory himself. He wanted to 
get the matter quite settled, for he could not 
help feeling sorry as he came along and 
wondering whether he had been light after 
all. He asked for the rector and the man 
showed him into the study, and In a minute 
more the door opened ; but it was Miss Bel- 
lingham, not her father, who came in. 

She looked veiy strange and pale, and put 
out two trembling hands, in one of which 
she was holding John's letter. 

"O Mr. Trevithicl what is this? what 
does this mean?" she said. 

What indeed ? he need never have written 
the words, for in another minute, suddenly 
Miss Bellingham burst into tears. 

They were very ill-timed tears as for as 
her own happiness was concerned, as well 
as that of poor John Trevithic, who stood 
by full of compassion, of secret terror at his 
own weakness, of which for the first time 
he began to suspect the extent. He was 
touched and greatly affected. He walked 
away to the fireplace and came back and 
stood before her, an honest, single-hearted 
young fellow, with an immense compassion 
for weak things, such as women and chil- 
dren, and a great confidence in himself; and 
as. he stood there he fiushed in a struggle of 
compassion, attraction, revulsion, pity, and 
cruel disappointment. Those tears coming 
Just then relieved Aime Bellingham's heavy 
heait as they flowed in a passionate stream, 
and at the same time they quenched many a 
youthful fire, destroyed In their track many 
dream of battle and victory, of persevering 
struggle and courageous efforts for the rights 
of the wronged upon earth. They changed 
the course of Trevithic's life at the time, 
though in the end, perhaps, who shall say 
that it was greatly altered by the complain- 
ings and foolish fondness of this poor soul 
whom he was now trying to quiet and com- 
fort ? I, for my part, don't believe that peo- 



' pie are so much affected by cifcnmstance in 
the long run as some people would have it. 
We think it a great matter that we turned 
to the right or the left; but both paths go 
over the hill. Jack, as his friends called 
him, had determined to leave a certain little 
beaten track, of which he was getting weary, 
and he had come up to say good-by to a 
fHend of his, and to tell her that he was 
going, and this was the result. 

She went on crying, — she could not help 
herself now. She was a fragile-looking 
little thing, a year or so younger than Jack, 
her spiritual curate and future husl^and, 
whom she had now known for two years. 

" You see there is nothing particular for 
me to do here," ho stammered, blushing. 
" A great, strong fellow like myself ought to 
be putting his shoulder to the wheel." 

**I — Ihad so hoped that 3'ou had been 
happy here with us," said Miss Bellingham. 

** Of course I have been happy, — happier 
than I have ever been in my life," said Jack, 
with some feeling; *' and I shall never for- 
get your kindness ; but the fact is, I have 
been too happy. This is a little haven where 
some wora-out old veteran migiit recruit 
and grow young again in your kind keeping. 
It's no place for a raw recruit like mj'self." 

" Oh, think— oh, think of it again! " fal- 
tered Anne. **PJcase change your mind. 
We would tiy and make it less — less 
worldly— more like what you wish." 

"No, dear lady," said Trevithic, half 
smiling, half sighing. ''Ton are goodness 
and kindness itself, but I must be consist- 
ent, I'm afraid. Nobody wants me here ; I 
may be of use elsewhere, and . . . . O 
Miss Bellingham I don't — don't — pray don't 
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"You know — you knovi^ yon are wanted 
here," cried Miss Bellingham ; and the mo- 
mentous tears began to flow again down her 
cheeks all unchecked, though she put up her 
fingers to hide them. She was standing by 
a table, a slim creature, in a white dress. 
" Oh, forgive me ! " she sobbed, and she put 
out one tear- washed hand to him, and then 
she pushed him away with her weak vio- 
lence, and went and fiung herself down into 
her other's big chair, and leaned against the 
old red cushion in an agony of grief and 
shame and despair. Her little dog began 
barking ftiriously at John, and her bird be- 
gan to sing, and all the afternoon sun was 
streaming and blinding into the room. 

"Oh, don't, don't despise me!" moaned 
the poor thing, putting up her weary hand 
to her head. The action was so helpless, 
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the voice so pathetic, that Treyithlc resisted 
no longer. 

<« Despise yon, my poor darling I " said 
John, utterly molted and overcome, and he 
stooped over, and took the poor little soul 
into his arms. ** I see," he said, " that we 
two must never be parted again, and If I 
go, yon mast come with me." .... 

It was done. It was over. When Jack 
dashed back to his lodging it was in a state 
of excitement so great that he had hardly 
time to ask himself whether it was for the 
best or the worst. The tears of the trem- 
bling, appealing, little quivering figure had 
so unnerved him, so touched and affected 
him, that he had hardly known what he said 
or what he did not say, his pity and innate 
tenderness of heart had carried him away ; 
it was more like a mother than a lover that 
he took this poor little fluttering bird into 
Ais keeping, and vowed and prayed to keep 
it safe. But everything was vague, and 
new, and unlifelike as yet. The fhture 
seemed floating with shadows and vibra- 
tions, and waving and settling Into the pres- 
ent. He had left home a ft*ee man, with a 
career before him, without ties to check him 
or to hold him back (except, indeed, the 
poor old mother in her little house at Bar- 
fleet, but that clasp was so slight, so gentle, 
so unselfish, that it could scarcely be counted 
one now). And now, " Chained and bound 
by the ties of our sins," something kept din- 
ning in his bewildered brain. 

Mrs. Bazley opened the door with her 
nsual grin of welcome, and asked him if he 
had lunched, or if she should bring up the 
tray. Trevithic shook his head, and brushed 
past her up the stairs, leaping three or four 
at a time, and he dashed into his own room, 
and banged the door, and went and leaned up 
against the wall, with his hand to his head, 
in a dizzy, sickened, miserable bewilder- 
ment, at which he himself was shocked and 
frightened. What had he done, — what 
would this lead to ? He paced up and down his 
room until he could bear it no longer, and 
then he went back to the rectory. Anne 
had been watching for him, and came out to 
meet him, and slid her Jealous hand in his 
arm. 

** Come away," she whispered. " There 
are some people in the house. Mary Myles 
is there talking to papa. I have not told 
him yet. I can*t believe it enough to tell 
any one." v 

John could hardly believe it either, or 
that this was the Miss Bellingham he had 
known hitherto. She seemed so dear, so 



changed, this indolent county beauty, this 
calm young mistress of the house, now 
bright, quick, excited, moved to laughter; 
a hundred sweet tints and colors seemed 
awakened and brought to light wliich he 
had never noticed or suspected before. 

<*I have a reason," Anne went on. *<I 
want you to speak of this to no one but me 
and papa. I will tell you very soon, perhaps 
to-morrow. Here, come and sit under the 
lilac-tree, and then they cannot see us ttom 
the drawing-room." 

Anne's reason was this, that the rector 
of a living in her father's gift was dying, 
but she was not sure that Jack would be 
content to wait for a dead man's shoes, and 
she gave him no hint of a scheme she hod 
made. 

The news of John's departure spread very 
quickly, but that of his engagement was 
only suspected; and no allusion to his 
approaching marriage was made when the 
teapot was presented to him in state. 

I have ventured to christen my hero Jack, 
after a celebrated champion of thnt name; 
but we all know how the giant-killer him- 
self fell asleep in the forest soon after he 
received the badge of honor and distinction 
to which he was so fairly entitled. Did 
poor John Trevithic, now the possessor of 
the teapot of honor, fall asleep thus early 
on his travels and forget all his hopes and 
his schemes? At first, in the natural ex- 
citement of his engagement, he put off one 
plan and another, and wrote to delay his 
application for the chaplaincy of the work- 
house. He had made a great sacrifice for 
Anne ; for he was not in love with her, as he 
knew fjrom the very beginning ; but he soon 
fell into the habit of caring for her and 
petting her, and, little by little, her de« 
votion and blind partiality seemed to draw 
him nearer and nearer to the new ways he 
had accepted. The engagement gave great 
satisfaction. Hambledon shook him warmly 
by the hand, and snid something about a 
better vocation than Bumbledom and work- 
houses. Jack bit his lips. It was a sore 
point with him, and he could not bear to 
think of it. 

How Anne hod begged and prayed and in- 
sisted, and put up her gentle hands in en- 
treaty, when he had proposed to take her to 
live there. 

" It would kill me," she said. " John J 
there is something much better, much more 
useful for you coming in a very little while, 
I wanted people to hear of our marriage 
and of our new home together. Poor old 
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Mr. Torken is dead. Papa is going to giye 
ns bis Lincolnshire living; it is his very 
own. Arc you too proud to take anjlhiug 
from ine, to wliom yon liave given yonr 
life ? " And her wistful entreaties were not 
without their effect, as she clung to him 
with her strange, Jealous eagerness. The 
determined yonng fellow gave in again and 
again. He had fallen into one of those 
moods of weakness and irresolution of 
which one has heard even among the 
fiercest and boldest of heroetf. It was so 
great a sacrifice to him to give np his 
dreams that it never occurred to him for a 
moment that he was deserting his flag. It 
was a strange transformation which had 
come over this young fellow, of which the 
least part was being married. 

I don't know whether the old ladies were 
disappointed or not that he did not actually 
go away as soon as was expected. The 
announcement of his marriage, however, 
made up for everything else, and they all 
attended the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevithic went away for their honeymoon, 
and to see old Mrs. Trevithic at Barfieet, 
and then they came back to the rectory until 
the house in Lincolnshire should be ready 
to receive them. 

For some time after his marriage, Jack 
could hardly believe that so great an event 
had come about so easily. Nothing was 
much changed; the port- wine twinkled in 
the same d^cantera, the old rector dozed off 
in his chair after dinner, the sunset streamed 
into the dining-room from the same gap in 
the trees which skirted the church-yard. 
Anne, in the drawing-room in her mnslins 
and lilac ribbons, sewed her worsted work 
in her corner by the window, or strummed 
her variations on the piano-forte. Tumty 
tinkle tumty — no — tinkle tumty tumty, as 
she corrected herself at the same place in 
the same soujb:. '* Do yon know the songs 
without words?" she used to say to him 
when he first came. Enow them? At the 
end of six weeks poor Jack could have told 
you every note of the half-dozen songs 
which Anne had twittered out so often, 
only she pnt neither song nor words to the 
notes, nor time, nor anything but pedals 
and fingers. One of these she was specially 
fond of playing. It begins with a few 
tramping chords and climbs on to a solemn 
blast that miglit be sounded in a cathedral 
or at the triumphant fUueral of a warrior 
dying in victory. Anne had taken it into her 
head to play this with expression, and to 
drag out the crisp chords, -^ 8$n^<? 9f ^bpt^ 



she thought sounded prettier in a higher 
octave, — and then she would look up with 
au archly affectionate smile as she finished. 
Jack used to respond with a kind little nod 
of the head at first, but he could not admire 
his wife's playing, and he wished she would 
mind her music and not be thinking of her- 
self and nodding at him all the time. Had 
he promised to stuff up his ears with cotton- 
wool and to act fibs at the altar ? He didn't 
know; he rather thought he had — he — 
pshaw! Where was that number of the 
North British Revievof and the young roan 
went off into his study to look for it and to 
escape from himself. 

Poor Jack I He dimly felt now and then 
that all his life he should have to listen to 
tunes such as these, and be expected to beat 
time to them. Like others before and since, 
he began to feel that what one expects and 
what is expected of one, are among the many 
impossible conditions of life. You don't get 
it and you don't give it, and you never will 
as long as you live, except, indeed, when 
Heaven's sacred fire of love comes to inspire 
and teach you to do unconsciously and gladly 
what is clearer and nearer and more grateful 
than the result of hours of straining effort 
and self-denial. 

But these hours were a long way off as 
yet, and Jack was still asking himself how 
much longer it would all last, and how could 
it be that he was here settled for life and a 
married man, and that that pale little wo- 
man with the straight, smooth, light hair was 
his wife, and that fat old gentleman fast 
asleep, who had been his rector a few weeks 
ago, was his father-in-law now, while all 
the world went on as usual, and nothing had 
changed except the relations of these three 
people to each other? 

Poor Jack ! He had got a treasure of a 
wife, I suppose. Anne Belllngham had ruled 
at the rectory for twenty-four years with a 
calm, despotic sway that old Mr. Belllngham 
never attempted to dispute. Gentle, obsti- 
nate, ladylike, graceful, with a clear com- 
plexion, and one of those thin, trausparent 
noses which some people admire, she glided 
about in her fttll, fiitting skirts, feeling her- 
self the prop and elegant comforter of her 
father's declining years. She used to put 
rosebuds into his study ; and though old Mr. 
Belllngham didn't care for flowers, and dis- 
liked anything upon his table, he never 
thought of removing the slender gloss feibric 
his daughter's white flngers had so carefUlly 
ornamented. She took care that clean muB- 
^n goycrs, with heat little bows at eachcor^ 
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ner, slionld duly succeed one another over 
the back of the big study-chalr. It is true 
the moslln scratched Mr. Belllngham's bald 
head, and he once ventured to remove the 
objectionable pinafore with his carefhl, 
clumsy old fingers ; but next day he found it 
was firmly and neatly stretched down in its 
place again, and it was beyond his skill to un- 
pick the threads. Anne also took care that 
her father's dressing things should be put out 
for dinner ; and if the poor old gentleman de- 
layed or tried to evade the ceremony, the 
startled man who cleaned the plate and 
waited upon them was instructed to tell his 
master that the dressing-bell had rung; 
housemaids came in to tidy Uie room ; win- 
dows were opened to renew the air; the 
poor rector could only retire and do as he 
was bid. How Anne had managed all her 
life to get her own way in everything is 
more than I can explain. It was a very 
calm, persistent, common-place way, but 
every one gave in to it. And so it happened 
that as soon as Jack was her husband, Anne 
expected that he was to change altogether; 
see with her pink, watery eyes ; care for the 
things she cared for; and be content hence- 
forth with her mild aspirations after county 
society in this world, and a good position In 
the next. Anne imagined, in some vague 
manner, that these were both good things 
to be worked out together by punctuality 
on Sundays, family prayer, a certain amount 
of attention to their neighbors (varying, of 
course, with the position of the persons in 
question), and due regard for the decencies 
of life. To see her rustling into church in 
her long silk dress and French bonnet, with 
her smooth bands of hair, the slender hands 
neatly gloved, and the prayer-book, hymn- 
book, pocket-handkerchief, and smelling- 
bottle, all her little phylacteries in their 
places, was an example to the neighbor- 
hood: to the vulgar Christians straggling 
in li'om the lodging-houses and the town, 
and displaying their flyaway hats or highly- 
pomatumed heads of hair; to the little char- 
ity children, gaping at her over the wooden 
gallery ; to St. Mary Magdalene up in the 
window, with her tangled locks; to Mrs. 
Coote herself, who always came in late, with 
her four little girls tumbling over her dress 
and shuffling after her ; not to mention Tre- 
vithic himself, np in his reading-desk, lean- 
ing back in his chair. For the last six 
mouths, in the excitement of his presence, 
in the disturbance of her usual equable 
ftame of mind, it was scarcely the real Anne 
]pellii]gha^ he had knqwn, qt ma^be per? 



haps it was the real woman stirred out of her 
Philistinism by the great tender hand of na- 
ture and the wouderftil inspiration of love. 
Now, day by day, her old ways began to 
grow upon her. Jack had not been married 
three weeks before a sort of terror began 
quietly to overwhelm him, a terror of Ills 
wife's genteel infallibility. As for Anne, she 
had got what she wanted ; she had cried for 
the moon, and it was hers ; and she, too, be- 
gan almost immediately to feel that now she 
had got It she did not know what to do with 
it exactly. She wanted It to turn the other 
way, and it wouldn't go, and to rise at tlie 
same hour, and it seemed to change day by 
day on purpose to vex her. 

And then she cried again, poor woman ; 
but her tears were of little avail. I suppose 
Jack was very much to blame, and certainly 
at this time his popularity declined a little, 
and people shrugged their shoulders and 
said he was a lucky young fellow to get a 
pretty girl and a good living and fifteen 
thousand pounds in one morning, and that 
he had feathered his nest well. And so he 
had, poor fellow, only too well, for to be 
sunk in a moral feather-bed is not the most 
enviable of fates to an active-minded man of 
six or seven and twenty. 

The morning after their return Anne had 
dragged him out to her favorite lilac-tree 
bench upon the height in the garden, from 
whencife you can see all the freshness of the 
morning brightening from bay to bay green, 
close at hand, salt wave and more green 
down below, busy life on land, and a flit- 
ting, drifting, white-sailed life upon the 
water. As Trevlthlc looked at It all with a 
momentary admiration, his wife said, — 

" Isn't It much nicer to be up here with 
me, John, than down In those horrid lodg- 
ings in the town?" 

And John laughed, and said, "Yes, the 
air was very delicious." 

"You needn't have worked so hard at that 
draining, if you had been living up here," 
Anne went on, quite unconsciously. **I 
do believe one might live forever in this 
place, and never get any harm from tliose 
miserable places. I hear there is small pox 
in Mark's Alley. Promise me, dear, tliat 
you will not go near them." 

*' I am afraid I must go if they want me," 
said John. 

"No, dearest," Anno said gently. " You 
have to think of mc first now. It would be 
wrong of 3'ou to go. Papa and I have 
never had the small-pox." 

^reyithic didn't answer. As his wife 
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efpoke, something else spoke too. The lit- 
tle boats glittered and scudded on; the 
whole sight was as sweet and prosperous as 
it had been a mluute before; but he was 
not looking at it any more ; a strange new 
feeling liad seized hold of him, a devil of sud- 
den growth, and Trevithic was so little used 
to self-contemplations and inner experience, 
that it shocked him and fi'ightened him to 
find himself standing there calmly talking 
to his wife, without any quarrel angry in 
his heart, without any separation parted 
from her. ** Anne and I could not be fl&r- 
ther apart at this instant," thought John, 
** if I were at the other side of that sea, and 
she standing here all alone." 

'*What is the matter?" said poor Anne, 
affectionately, brushing a little thread off 
his coat. 

'* Can't you understand? " said he, draw- 
ing away. 

"Understand?" Anne repeated^ "I 
know that you are naughty, and want to do 
what you must not think of." 

"I thought when I married you, you 
cared for the things that I care about," 
cried poor John, exasperated by her play- 
fulness, " and understood that a man must 
do his business in life, and that marriage 
does not absolve him from every other 
duty. I thought you cared — you said you 
did — for the poor people in trouble dowu 
there. Don't make it difficult for me to go 
to them, dear." 

" No, dear John. I could not possibly al- 
low it," said his wife, decidedly. " You are 
not a doctor; and it is not your business 
to nurse smoU-pox patients. Papa never 
thinks of going any where where there is 
infection." 

" My dear Anne," said John, fairly out of 
temper, "nobody ever thought your father 
had done his duty by the place, and you 
must allow your husband to go his own 
way, and not interfere any more." 

"It Is very, very wrong of you, John, to 
say such things," said Anne, flushing, and 
speaking very slowly and gently. "You 
forget yourself and me, too, I think, when 
you speak so coarsely. You should begiu 
your reforms at home, and learn to control 
your temper before you go and preach to 
people with dreadful illnesses. They cannot 



possibly want you, or be in a fit state to be 
visited." 

If Anne had only lost her temper, flared 
up at him, talked nonsense, he could have 
borne it better, but there she stood, quiet, 
composed, infinitely his superior in her per- 
fect self-possession. Jack left her, all 
ashamed of himself, in a fUme and a fUry, 
as he strode down into the town. 

The small-pox turned out to be a false 
alarm, spread by some ingenious parishion- 
ers who wished for relief, and who greatly 
disliked the visits of the excellent district 
ladies, and the matter was compromised. 
But that afternoon Miss Trlquett, meeting 
John in the street, gave a penetrating and 
searching glance into his fla^e. He looked 
out of spirits. Miss Trlquett noticed it, 
and her heart, which had been somewhat 
hardened against him, melted at once. 

Jack and his wife made It up. Anne re- 
lented, and something of her better self 
brought her to meet him half-way. Once 
more the strange, accustomed feeling came 
to him, on Sundays especially. Old Billy 
Hunsden came cloppetlng into church just 
as usual. There was the clerk, with his 
toothless old warble Joining in with the 
chirp of the charity-school children. The 
three rows of grinning little faces were 
peering at him from the organ-loft. There 
was the empty bench at the top, where the 
mistress sat throned in state; the marble 
roll down in the middle of the second les- 
son, with all the children looking prcter- 
naturally innocent, and as if they did not 
hear the noise; the old patches of color 
were darting upon the pulpit cushion from 
St. Mary Magdalene's red scai*f in the 
east window. These are all small things, 
but they had taken possession of my hero, 
John, one afternoon, who was preaching 
away the first Sunday after he had come 
back from his wedding- trip, hardly know- 
ing what he said, but conscious of Aune*s 
wistful gaze from the rectory pew, and of 
the curious eyes of all the old women in the 
free-seats, who dearly love a timely word, 
and who had made up their minds to be 
stirred up that Sunday. It was not a bad 
sermon, but it was of things neither th6 
preacher nor his congregation cared to hear 
very much. 
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CHAFTEB IV. 

JACS OOB8 TO 8LEKP IN THB WOOD. 

Fkatberstok Yicaragb was a qnaint, 
tfr^ary, silont old baked block of bricks and 
stucco, staDding on one of those low Lin- 
colnshire hillocks — I do not know the 
name for them. They are not hills, bnt 
moands ; they have uo shape or individnal- 
Ity, bat they roll In on every side ; they en- 
close the horizon; they stop the currents 
of ft-esh air; they give no feature to the 
foregroand. There was no reason why the 
vicarage should have been built upon this 
one, more than upon any other, of the 
monotonous waves of the dry ocean of land 
which spreads and spreads about Feather- 
■ton, unchanging in its monotonous line. 
To look from the upper windows of the 
Tlcarage is like looking out at sea, with 
nothing but the horizon to watch, —a dull 
•ftnd and dust horizon, with monotonous 
waves and Hues that do not even change or 
blond like the waves of the sea. 

Anne was delighted with the place when 
•ho first came. Of course it was not to 
compare with Sandsea for pleasantness and 
freshness, but the society was infinitely 
better. Not all the lodging-houses at Sand- 
•oa could supply such an eligible circle of 
ftcqualutances as that which came driving 
tip day after day to the vicarage door. The 
carriages, after depositing their owners, 
^'ould go champing up the road to the 
little tavern of ** The Five Horseshoes," at 
the entrance of the village, in search of hay 
ond beer for tJic horses and men. Anne in 
one afternoon entertained two honorablcs, 
ft countess, and two Lady Louisas. The 
countess was Lady Kidderminster and one 
of the Lady Louisas was her daughter. 
The other was a nice old maid, a cousin of 
Mrs. IMyies, and she told Mrs. Trevlthlc 
something more of poor Mary Myles' 
niarried life than Anne had ever known 
before. 

** It is very distressing," said Anne, with 
* ladylike volubility, as she walked aci'oss 



the lawn with her guest to the carriage 
« when married people do not get on com- 
fortably together. Depend upon it, there 
are generally fiiults on both sides. I dare 
say it is ve^y uncharitable of me, but I gen- 
erally think the woman is to blame when 
things go wrong," said Anne, with a little 
conscious smirk. *^ Of course we must be 
content to give up some things when we 
marry. Sandsea was far pleasanter than 
this as a residence ; but where my husband's 
interests were concerned, Lady Louisa, I 
did not hesitate. I hope to get this into 
some order in time, as soon as I can per- 
suade Mr. Trevlthlc." 

" You were quite right,, quite right," said 
Lady Louisa, looking round approvingly 
at the grass-grown walks and straggling 
hedges. ** Although Mary is my own 
cousin, I always felt that she did not under- 
stand poor Tom. Of course he had Ills 
little fidgety ways, like the rest of us." 

(Mary had never described her husband's 
little fidgety ways to anybody at much 
length, and if brandy, and blows, and oaths 
were among them, these trifles were for- 
gotten now that Tom was respectably in- 
terred in the family vault and beyond re- 
proaches.) 

Lady J^ouisa went away favorably im- 
pressed by young Mrs. Trevithlc's good 
sense and hlgh-mindedness. Anne, too, 
was very much pleased with her afternoon. 
She went and took a complacent turn in her 
garden after the old lady's departure. She 
hardly knew where the little paths led to as 
yet, nor the look of the fhilt-walls and of 
the twigs against the sky, as people do who 
have well paced their garden- walks In rain, 
wind, and sunshine, in spirits and disquiet, 
at odd times and sad times and happy ones. 
It was all new to Mrs. Trevlthlc, and she 
glanced about as she went, planning a rose- 
tree here, a creeper there, a clearance 
among the laurels. " I must let in a peep 
of the church through that elm-clump, and 
plant some ftichslas along that bank," she 
thought. .(Aune was fond of ftichslas.) 
** And John must give me a hen-house. 
16 
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The cook can attend to it. Tl^e place looks 
melancholy and neglected without any ani- 
mals about; we must certainly buy a pig. 
What a very delightfdl person Lady Kidder- 
minster is ; she asked me what sort of car- 
riage we meant to keep — I should think 
with economy we might manage a pair. I 
shall get John to leave everything of that 
sort to me. I shall give him so mnch for 
his pocket-money and charities, and do the 
very best I can with the rest." And Anne 
sincerely meant it when she made this de- 
termination, and walked along better 
pleased than ever, feeling that with her 
hand to pilot it along the tortuous way their 
ship could not run aground, but would come 
straight and swift into the haven of country 
society, for which they were making^ drawn 
by a couple of prancing horses, and a riding 
horse possibly for John. And seeing her 
husband coming through the gate and 
crossing the sloping lawn, Anne hurried to 
meet him with glowing pink cheeivs and 
tips to her eyelids and nose, eager to tell 
him her schemes and adventures. 

Trevithic himself had come home tired 
and dispirited, and he could scarcely listen 
to his wife's chirrups with very great sym- 
pathy or encouragement. 

'* Lady Kidderminster wishes us to set up 
a carriage and a pair of horses I " 

Poor Trevithic cried out aghast, " Why, 
my dear Anne, you must be — must be — 
What do you imagine our income to be? " 

" I know very well what it is," Anne said, 
with a nod; "better than you do, sir. 
With care and economy a very great deal is 
to be done. Leave everything to me and 
don't trouble your foolish old head." 

"But, my dear, you must listen for one 
minute," Trevithic said. " One thousand a 
year is not limitless. There are calls and 
drains upon our incomings — ** 

" That is ei^actly what I wanted to speak 
to you about, John," said his wife, gravely. 
" For one thing, I have been thinking that 
your mother has a very comfortable income 
of her owD," Anne said, " and I am sure she 
would gladly — " 

" I have no doubt she would," Trevithic 
interrupted, looking ftiU In his wife's face, 
" and that Is the reason that I desire that 
the subject may never be alluded to again, 
cither to her or to me." He looked so de- 
cided and stern, and his gray eagle eyes 
opened wide in a way his wife knew that 
meant no denial. Vexed as she was, she 
conld not help a momentary womanly feel- 
ing of admiration for the undaunted and 



decided rule of the governor of this small 
kingdom in which she was vicegerent; she 
felt a certain pride in her husband, not in 
what was best in his temper and heart, but 
in the outward signs that any one might 
read. His good looks, his manly bearing, 
his determination before which she had to 
give way again and again, impressed her 
oddly; she followed him with her eyes as 
he walked away into the ^ouse, and went 
on with her calculations as she still paced 
the gravel path, determining to come back 
secretly to the charge, as was her way, 
Arom another direction, and failing again, 
only to ponder upon a fresh attack. 

And meanwhile Anne was tolerably happy 
trimming her rose-trees, and arranging 
and rearranging the ftirnlture, visiting at 
the big houses, and corresponding with her 
friends, and playing on the piano, and, with 
her baby, in time, when Ic came to live with 
them in the vicarage. Trevithic was toler- 
ably miserable, fuming and consuming his 
days In a restless, impatient search for the 
treasures which did not exist in the arid 
fields and lanes round about the vicarage. 
He certainly discovered a few well-to-do 
farmers riding about their enclosures on 
their rough horses, and responding with 
surly nods to bis good-humored advances ; 
a few old women selling lollipops in their 
tidy front kitchens, shining pots and pans, 
starch caps, the very pictures of respecta- 
bility ; little tidy children trotting to school 
along the lanes, hand in hand, with all the 
strings on their pinafores, and hard-work- 
ing mothers scrubbing their parlors, or 
hanging out their linen to dry. The cot- 
tages were few and far between, for the 
farmers farmed Immense territories; the 
laborers were out In the fields at sunrise, 
and tolled all day, and staggered homo 
worn-out and stupefied at night ; the little 
pinafores released from school at mid-day, 
would trot along the farrows with their 
fathers' and brothers' dinners tied up in 
bundles, and drop Utile frightened courte- 
sies along the hedges when they met the vicar 
on his rounds. Dreary, dusty rounds tliey 
were, — illimitable circles. The countrj'- 
folks did not want his sermons, they were 
too stupid to understand what he said, they 
were too aimless and dispirited. Jack the 
Giont-Klller's sleep lasted exactly tliree 
years In Trevithlc's case, during which the 
time did not pass, it only ceased to be 
Once old Mr. Belllngham paid them a visit, 
and once Mrs. Trevithic, senior, arrived 
with her cap-boxes, and then everything 
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again went on as nsnal, nntil Dnlcle came 
to live with her father and mother in the 
old snn-baked, wasp-haanted place. 

Dulde was a little portable almanac to 
mark the time for both of them, and the 
seasons and the hour of the day, something 
in this fkshion : — 

Six months and Dalcie began to crawl 
across the dmggeted floor of her father's 
study; nine moQths, to crow and hold out 
her arms; a year must have gone by, for 
Dnlcie was making sweet inarticulate chat- 
terings and warblings, which changed into 
words by degrees, — wonderftil words of 
love and content and recognition, after her 
tiny life-long silence. Dulcie's clock marked 
the time of day something in this fashion : — 

Dulcie's breakfast o'clock. 

Dulcie*s walk in the garden o'clock. 

Dulcie's dinner o'clock. 

Dulcie's bedtime o'clock, etc. 

All the tenderness of Jack's heart was 
Dulcie's. Her little fat fingers would come 
tapping and scratching at his study-door 
long before she could walk. She was not 
in the least afraid of him, as her mother 
was sometimes. She did not care for his 
sad moods, nor sympathize with his am- 
bitions, or understand the pangs and pains 
he suffered, the regrets and wounded vani- 
ties and aspirations. Was time passing, 
was he wasting his youth and sttength in 
that forlorn and stagnant Lincolnshire fen? 
What was it to her? Little Dulcie thought 
that when he crossed his legs and danced 
her on his foot, her papa was ftilflliiDg all 
the highest duties of life ; and when she let 
him kiss her soft cheek, it did not occur to 
her that every wish of her heart was not 
gratified. Hard-hearted, unsympathetic, 
trustfhl, and appealing little comforter and 
companion! Whatever it might be to 
Anne, not even Lady Kidderminster's so- 
ciety soothed and comforted Jack as Dul- 
cie's did. This small Egyptian was a hard 
task-mistress, for she gave him bricks to 
make without any straw, and kept him a 
prisoner in a land of bondage. But for her 
he would have thrown up the work that 
was so insufficient for him, and crossed the 
Red Seaj and chanced the fortunes of life ; 
but with Dulcie and her mother hanging to 
the skirts of his long, black, clerical coat, 
how could he go? 6ught he to go? 400Z. 
a year is a large sum to get together, but a 
small one to provide for three people, — so 
long as a leg of mutton costs seven shil- 
lings, and there are but twenty shillings in 
the pound, and 865 days In the year. 



It was a hot, sultry afternoon ; the dnst 
was lying thick upon the lanes, on the 
country roads, that went creeping away 
white in the glare to this aud that distant 
sleepy hollow. The leaves in the hedges 
were hauging upon their stalks; the con- 
volvuluses and blackberries drooped their 
heads beneath the clouds that rose from the 
wreaths and piles of dust along the way. 
Four o'clock was striking fh)m the steeple, 
and echoing through the hot, still air; 
nobody was to be seen, except one distant 
figure crossing a stubble-field. The vicarage 
windows were dose-shuttered, bbt the gate 
was on the latch and the big dog had just 
sauntered lazily through. Anne heard the 
clock strike fr-om her darkened bed room, 
where she was lying upon the sofa resting. 
Dulcie playing in her nursery counted the 
strokes. " Tebben, two, one ; nonner one," 
that was how she counted. John heard the 
clock strike as he was crossing the dismal 
stubble-field; everything else was silent. 
Two bntterfiies went flitting before him in 
the desolate glare. It was all so still, so 
dreary, and feverish, that he tried to escape 
into a shadier field, and to force his way 
through a gap in the parched hedge re- 
gardless of Farmer Burr's fences and re- 
strictions. % 

On the other side of the hedge there was 
a smaller field, a hollow with long grasses 
and nut hedges and a little shade, and a 
ditch over which Trevithic sprang with 
some remnant of yonthfhl spirit. He 
sprang, breaking through the briars and 
countless twigs and limp vrreathed leaves, 
making a foot-standing for himself among 
the lank grasses and dull autumn fiowers on 
the other side, and, as he sprang, he caught 
a sight of something lying in, the ditch, 
— something with half-open lips, and dim 
glazed eyes, turned upwards under the 
crossing diamond network of the shadow 
and light of the briars. 

What was this that was quite still, quite 
inanimate, lying in the sultry glow of the 
autumn day? Jack turned a little sick, and 
leaped back down among the dead leaves, 
and stooped over a wan, helpless figure 
lying there motionless and ghastly, with its 
head sunk back in the dust and tangled 
weeds. It was only a worn and miserable- 
looking old man, whose meek, starved, 
weary face was upturned to the skyi whose 
wan lips were drawn apart, and whose 
thin hands were clutching at the weeds. 
Jack gently tried to loosen the clutch, and 
the poor fingers gave way in an instant and 
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fen helplessly amoDg the grasses, lighten- 
ing a fleld-moose back into its hole. But 
this helpless, loose fall first gave Trevithic 
some idea of life in the hopeless figure, for 
all its won, rigid lines. He pat his hand 
under the rags wliich covered the breast. 
There was no pnlse at first, bat presently 
the heart Just fluttered, and a little color 
came into the pale face, and there was a 
long sigh, and then the glazed eyes closed. 

John set to work to rub the cold hands 
and the stiff body. It was all he could do, 
for people don't walk about with bottles of 
brandy and blankets in their pockets; but 
he rubbed and rubbed, and some of the 
magnetism of his own vigorous existence 
seemed to enter into the poor soul at his 
knees, an.1 another fidnt flush of life came 
into the face, and the eyes opened this time 
naturally and bright, and the flgare pointed 
faintly to its lips. Jack understood, and he 
nodded ; gave a tug to the man's shoulders, 
and propped him up a little higher against 
the bank. Then he tied his handkerchief 
round the poor old bald head to protect it 
from tbe sun, and sprang up the side of the 
ditch. He had remembered a turnpike 
upon the highway, two or three hundred 
yards beyond the boundary of the next 
fleld. 

Lady Kidderminster, who happened to be 
driving along that afternoon on her way to 
Potlington flower-show, and who was lean- 
ing back comfortably under the hood of her 
great yellow barouche, was surprised to 
see firom under the fringe of her parasol the 
flgure of a man suddenly bursting through 
a hedge on the roadside, and waving a hat 
and shouting, red, heated, disordered, 
frantically signing to the coachman to 
stop. 

'* It's a Fenian," screamed her ladyship. 

«« I think, — yes, it's Mr. Trevithic," said 
her companion. 

The coachman, tod, had recognized Jack 
and began to draw up ; but the young man, 
who had now reached the side of the 
carriage, signed to him to go on. 

"Will you give me a lift?" he said, 
gasping and springing on to %he step. 
**How d'ye do. Lady Kidderminster? I 
heard your wheels and made an effort," and 
Jack turned rather pale. ** There is a poor 
fellow dying in a ditch. I want some 
brandy for him and some help; stop at the 
turnpike," he shouted to the coachman, and 
then he turned with very good grace to 
Lady Kidderminster, aghast and not over- 
pleased. " Pray forgive me," he said. " It 



was such a chance catching you. I never 
thought I should have done it. I was two 
fields off. Why, how d'ye do, Mrs. Myles ? " 
And still holding on to the yellow barouche 
by one hand, he put out the other to his 
old acquaintance, Mary Myles, with the 
still, kind eyes, who was sitting In state by 
the countess. 

" You will take me back, and the brandy, 
I know?" said Trevithic. 

"Is it anybody one knows?" said the 
countess. 

" Only some tramp," said Jack; " but it's 
a mercy I met you." And before they 
reached the turnpike, he had jumped down, 
and was explaining his wants to the be- 
wildered old chip of a woman who collected 
the tolls. 

"Your husband not here? a pity," said 
John. " Give me his brandy-bottle ; it will 
be of some good for once." And he dis- 
appeared into the lodge, saying, — " Would 
you please have the horses' heads turned, 
Lady Kidderminster ? " In a minute he was 
out again. "Here, put this in" (to the 
powdered footman), and John thrust a 
blanket off the bed, an old three-legged 
chair, a wash-Jug fbll of water, and one or 
two more miscellaneous objects into the 
man's arms. " Now back again," he said, 
" as quick as you can I " And he Jumped in 
with his brandy; and the great barouche 
groaned, and, at his command, actually sped 
off once more along the road. "Make 
haste," said Trevithic. " The man is dying 
for want of a dram." 

Th^ sun blazed hot in their faces. The 
footman sat puzzled and disgusted on his 
perch, clasping the blanket and the water- 
Jug. Lady Kidderminster was not sure 
that she was not offended by all the orders 
Mr. Trevithic was giving her servants; 
Mrs. Myles held the three-legged chair up 
on the seat opposite with her slender wrist, 
and looked kind and sympathetic. John 
hardly spoke, — he was thinking what 
would be best to do next. 

"I am so sorry," he said, "but I am 
afraid you must wait for us, Lady Kidder- 
minster, ni bring him up as soon as I 
can, and we will drop him at the first 
cottage. You see nobody else may pass for 
hours." 

"We shall be very late for our fl— ," 
Lady Kidderminster began, faintly, and 
then stopped ashamed at the look in Tre- 
vithic's honest fhce which she saw re- 
flected in Mrs. Myles' eyes. 

" O my dear Lady Kidderminster," cried 
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HxB. MyleSy bending forward from her nest 
of white mnsliDS. ** We musi wait.** 

**Ot course we will wait," said Lady 
Kidderminster, hastily, as the coachman 
stopped at the gap tbrongh which Jack had 
first made his appearance. Trevithic was 
out in an instant. 

"Bring those things qaick," said Jack to 
the magnificent powder-and-plash man; 
and he set off ronning himself as hard as he 
conld go, with his brandy-flask in one hand 
and the water-Jag in the other. 

Por an instant the man hesitated and 
looked at his mistress, bat Lady Kidder- 
minster had now caaght something of Mr. 
Trevithic's energy. She imperioasly point- 
ed to the three-legged chair, and Tomllns, 
who was good-natnred in the main, seeing 
Jack's flgare rapidly disappearing in the 
distance, began to ran too, with his silken 
legs plunging wildly, for pamps and stabble 
are not the most comfortable of combina- 
tions. When Tomlins reached the ditch at 
last. Jack was pouring old Glossop's treacle- 
like brandy down the poor gasping tramp's 
throat, dashing water into his face, and 
g^radaolly bringing him to life again; the 
sun was streaming upon the two, the in- 
sects buzzing, and the church clock striking 
the ha]f-hoar. 

There are combinations in life more ex- 
traordinary than pumps and ploughed fields. 
When Trevithic and Tomlins staggered up 
to the carriage carrying the poor, old, rag- 
ged, half-lifeless creatnro on the chair be- 
tween them, the two be-saiined and be- 
feathered ladies made way and helped them 
to put poor, helpless old Davy Hopkins, with 
all his rags, into the sof^cushioned comer, 
and drove off with him in triumph to the 
little public at tho entrance of Fcatherston, 
where they left him. 

'* You have saved that man's life," sold 
Jack, as he said good-by to the two Indies. 
They left him standing, glad and excited, in 
the middle of the road, with bright eyes 
and more animation and interest in his Dace 
than there had been for many a day. 

"My dear Jack, what is this I hear?" 
said Anne, when he got home. ^* Have you 
been to the flower-show with Lady Kidder- 
minster? Who was that in the carriage 
with her? What a state you are in I " 

Jack told her his story, but Mrs. Trevithic 
scarcely listened. **0h," said she, **I 
thought you had been doing something 
pleasant. Mrs. Myles was very kind. It 
Keems to me rather a fbss about nothing, 
but of course you kuovv l>est." 



Little Dnlcie saw her flither looking 
vexed ; she climbed np his leg and got on 
his knee, and put her round, soft cheek 
against his. " Sail I luboo ? " said she. 



CHAPTEB V. 

BLUHDSBBOSB AND HIS TWO HBAI>8. 

When Jack went to see his proUgi next 
day, he found the old man sitting up in the 
bar warming his toes, and flnlsbing off a 
basin of groel and a tambler of porter with 
which the landlady had supplied him. Mrs. 
Penfold was a frozen sort of woman, difli- 
cult to deal with, but kind-hearted when 
the thaw once set in ; and though at flrst 
she had all but refbsed to receive poor old 
Davy into her house, once having relented 
and opened her door to him; she had 
warmed and comforted him, and brought 
him to life in triumph, and now looked 
upon him with a certain self-contained 
pride and satisfaction as a finvorable speci- 
men of her art. 

<<He's right eno'," said Mrs. Penfold, 
with a Jerk of the head. " Ye can go in 
and see him in the bar." And Jack went 
in. 

The bar was a comfortable little oaken 
refhge and haven for Miles and Hodge, 
where they stretched their stiff leg^^ safe 
from the scoldings of their wives and the 
shrill cries of their children. The shadows 
of the sanny-latticed window struck upon 
the wooden floor, the fire burnt most part 
of the year on the stone hearth, where the 
dry branches and logs were crackling cheer- 
fully, with a huge black kettle hissing upon 
the bars. Some one had christened it 
*<Tom," and from its crooked old spout at 
any hour of the day a hot and sparkling 
stream went fiowing into the smoking 
grog-glasses, and into Penfold's pimch-pots 
and Mrs. Penfold's teacups and soup-pans. 

Davy's story was a common one enough, 
— a travelling umbrella- mender — hard 
times — fine weather, no umbrellas to mend, 
and *' parasols aint no good ; so cheap they 
are," he said, with a shake of the head; 
"they aint worth the mendin'." Then on 
illness, and then the workhouse, and that 
was all his history. 

"I aint sorry I come out of the 'ouse; 
the ditch was the best place of the two," 
said Davy. "Yon picked me out of the 
ditch; you'd have left me in the 'ouse, sir, 
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all along with the rack. I dont blame ye," 
Davy said ; *' I seo'd ye there for the first 
time when I was wass off than I ever hope 
to be in this life again; ye looked me fdll 
in the face, and taiked on with them two 
after ye, —devil take them, and he will." 

''I don't remember yon," sidd John. 
"Where was it?" 

" Hammerslcy work'us," said Davy. 
« Don't yon remember Hammersley Union? 
I was in the bed nnder the winder, and I 
says to my pardner (there were two on ns), 
says I, — ' That chap looks as if he might 
do us a tarn.' * Not he,' says my pardner. 
* TJiey are werry charitable, and come and 
stare at ns ; that's all,' says he ; and he was 
right yon sec, sir. He'd been in five years 
come Christmas, and knew more aboat it 
than I did then." 

**And yon have left it now?" said Tre- 
Titlii(5, with a strange expression of pity in 
his ftu>e. 

*» So I 'ave, sir, I'm bound to say," said 
Davy, finishing off his porter, *<and I'd 
rather die in the ditch any day than go back 
to that d place." 

** It looked clean and comfortable enough," 
said Trevithic. 

"Clean, comflrblel" said Davy. "Do 
yon think /minds a little dirt, sir? Did yon 
look under the quilts? Why, the vermin 
was a-running all over the place like flies, 
so it were. It come dropping tcom the 
ceiling ; and my pardner he were paralytic, 
and he nsed to get me to wipe the bugs off 
his face, with a piece of paper. Shall I tell 
ye what it was like?" And old Davy, in 
his ire, began a history so horrible, so sick- 
ening, that Trevithic flushed up us he lis- 
tened, — an honest flush and fire of shame 
and indignation. 

" I tell you fairly I don't believe half you 
say," said Jack, at last. " It is too horrible 
and nnnatural." 

" True there," said Davy, comforted by 
his porter and his gruel. "It aint no 
great matter to me if you believes 'alf or not, 
sir. I'm out of that hole, and I aint a-goin' 
back. Maybe your good lady has an um- 
brella wants seeing to; shall I call round 
and ask this afternoon, sir? " 

Jack nodded and said he might come if 
he liked, and went home, thinking over the 
history he had heard. It was one of all the 
histories daily told in the sunshine, of deeds 
done in darkness. It was one grain of seed 
falling into the ground and taking root. 
Jack felt a dull feeling of shame and sad- 
ness ; an uncomfortable pricking as of a 



conscience which had been benumbed; a 
sudden pain of remorse, as he walked along 
the dusty lane which led to the vicarage. 
He found his wife in the drawing-room, 
writing little scented notes to some of her 
new friends, and accepting proffered din- 
ners and teas and county hospitalities. 
Little Dulcie was lying on her back on a 
rug, and crooning and chattering ; the shut- 
ters were closed ; there was a whiff of roses 
and scented water coming in A:om the bak- 
ing lanes. It was a pretty home-picture, 
all painted in cool whites and grays and 
shadows, and yet it had by degrees grown 
intolerable to him. Jack looked round, and 
up and down, and then with a sudden im- 
pulse he went up and took his wife's hand, 
and looked her fbll in the face. "Anne," 
he said, " could you give up something for 
me — something, everything, except what 
is yours as a right? Dear, it is all so nice, 
but I am very unhappy here. May I give up 
this pretty home, and will you come and 
live with me where we can be of more use 
than we are here ? " He looked so kind and 
so imploring that for an Instant Anne almost 
gave way and agreed to anything. There 
was a bright constraining power in Jack's 
blue eye which had to deal with magnetism, 
I believe, and which his wife was one of the 
few people to resist. She recovered her- 
self almost immediately. 

" How ridiculous you are, John !" she said, 
pettishly. "Of course I will do anything 
in reason ; but it seems to me very wrong 
and unnatural and ungrateful of you," said 
Mrs. Trevithic, encouraging herself as she 
went on, " not to be happy when you have 
so much to be thankAil for; and though, of 
course, I should be the last to allude to it, 
yet I do think when I have persuaded papa 
to appoint you to this excellent living, con- 
sidering how young yon are and how muc^ 
you owe to him, it is not graceful, to say 
the least, on your part . . . ." 

John tuiiied away and caught up little 
Dulcie, and began tossing her in the air. 
" Well," said he, " we won't discuss this 
now . I have made up my mind to take a 
week's holiday," he added, with a sort of 
laugh. " I am going to stay with Frank 
Auslln till Saturday. Will you tell them to 
pack up my thiugs? " 

"But, my dear, we are engaged to the 
Kldd . . . ." 

** You must write and make my excuses," 
Jack said, wearily. »»I must go. I have 
some busluess at Hammersley." And he 
left the room. 
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Chances tnm out so strangely at times 
tliat some people — women especially, who 
Uv^e qaietly at home and speculate upon 
small matters — look on trom a&r and won- 
der among themselves as they mark the 
extraordinary chain-work of miuate stitches 
by which the mighty machinery of the world 
works on. Men who are busy and about, 
here and there in life, are more apt to take 
things as they find them, and do not stop 
to speculate how this or that comes to be. 
It struck Jack oddly when he heard tcom 
his fMend Frank Austin that the chaplain 
who had been elected instead, of him at the 
workhouse was ill and obliged to go away 
for a time. " He is trjring to find some one 
to take his place, and to get off for a holi- 
day," said Mr. Austin. '< He is a poor sort 
of creature, and I don't think he has got on 
very well with the guardians.** 

"I wonder," said Trevithlc, «* whether I 
'could take the thing for a time? We might 
exchange, you know ; I am tired of play, 
heaven knows. There is little enough to 
do at Featherston, and he might easily look 
after my flock while I take the work here 
off his hands.** 

**I know you always had a hankering 
after those unsavory flesh-pots/* Austin 
said, with a laugh. <* I should think Skip- 
per would Jump at your offer, aud trom all 
I hear there is plenty to be done here, if it 
is work you are in want of. Poor little 
Skipper did his best at one time. I believe 
he tried to collect a ftmd for some of the 
poor creatures who couldn't be taken in ; 
but what is one small flsh like him among 
so many guardians?*' said Mr. Austin, in- 
dulging in one of those clerical Jokes to 
which Mr. TroUope has alluded in his de- 
lightftil Chronicles. 

Jack wrote off to his bishop and to his 
wife by that day's post. Two different 
answers reached him ; his wife*s came next 
day, his bishop's three days later. 

Poor Anne was frantic, as well she might 
be. " Come to Hammersley for two months 
in the heat of the summer; bring little 
Pulcie ; break up her home !— Never ! Throw 
over Lady Kidderminster's Saturdays; ad- 
mit a stranger to the vicarage I — Never! 
Was her husband out of his senses ? " She 
was deeply, deeply hurt. He must come 
back immediately, or more serious conse- 
quences than he Imagined might ensue. 

Trevlthic's eyes filled up with tears as he 
crumpled the note up in his hand and flung 
it across the room. . It was for this he had 



sacrificed the hope of his youth, of Mb 
life,— for this. It was too late now to 
regret, to think of what another fate might 
have been. Marriage had done him this 
cruel service : it had taught what happi- 
ness might be, what some love might be ; 
but it had withheld the sweetness of the 
Aruit of the tree of life, and only disclosed 
the knowledge of good and of evil to this 
unhappy Adam outside the gates of the 
garden. 

Old Bir. Bellingham did not mend mat- 
ters by writing a trembling and long-wind- 
ed remonstrance. Lady Kidderminster, to 
whom Anne had complained, pronounced 
Trevithlc mad; she had had some idea of 
the kind, she said, that day when he be- 
haved in that extraordinary manner in the 
lane. 

*f It's a benevolent mania," said Lord Ax- 
minster, her eldest son. 

Mrs. Myles shook her head, and began, 
*' He is not mad, most noble lady. • . ." 
Mrs. Trevithlc, who was present, fiushed up 
with resentment at Mrs. Myles venturing 
to quote Scripture in Jack's behalf. She 
did not look over-pleased when Mrs. Myles 
added that she should see Mr. Trevithlc 
probably when she went to stay at Ham- 
mersley with her cousin, Mrs. Gamier, and 
would certainly go and see him at his 
work. 

Jack, who was In a strange, determined 
mood, meanwhile wrote back to his wife to 
say that he felt that it was oil very hard 
upon her; that he asked it tcom her good- 
ness to him and her wifely love; that he 
would make her very happy If she would 
only consent to come, and if not she must 
go to her father's for a few weeks until he 
had got this work done. « Indeed, it is no 
sudden freak, dear," he wrote. «* I had it 
in my mind before " — (John hesitated here 
for a minute and took his pen off the paper) 
— " that eventful day when I walked up to 
the rector, and saw you and learned to 
know you." So he finished his sentence. 
But his heart sank as he posted the letter. 
Ah me I he had dreamed a different dream. 

If his correspondence with his wife did 
not prosper as It should have done, poor 
Trevithlc was greatly cheered by the ll^lsh- 
op's letter, which not only gave consent to 
this present scheme, but offered him, if he 
wished for more active duty, the incum- 
bency of St. Biftots in the North, wliich 
would shortly be vacant in Hammersley, 
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and which, although less ya]nable than his 
present llring as far as the income was 
concerned, was mnch more so as regards 
the soals to be saved, which were included 
In the bargain. 

New brooms sweep clean, says the good 
old adage. After he took np his residence 
at 8t. Magdalene's, Jack's broomstick did 
not begin to sweep for seven whole dajs. 
He did not go back to Featherston ; Anue 
had left for Sandsea; and Mr. SIcipperwas 
in possession of the rectory, and Trevithic 
was left in that of 500 paupers in various 
stages of misery and decrepitude, and of a 
two-headed creature called Bulcox, other- 
wise termed the master and the matron of 
the place. Jack waited; he felt that if he 
began too soon he might ruin everytiilng, 
get into trouble, stir np the dust, which had 
been lying so thickly, and make matters 
worse than before; he waited, watched, 
looked about him, asked endless questions, 
to not one of which the poor folks dared 
give a truthfdl answer. '* Nurse was werry 
kind, that she was, and most kinsiderate, 
np any time o' night and day," gasped poor 
wretches, whose last pinch of tea had Just 
been violently appropriated by ** nurse'* 
with the fierce eyebrows sitting over the 
fire, and who would lie for hours in an 
agony of pain before they dared awaken 
hcr'Arom her weary sleep. For nurse, 
whatever her hard, rapacious heart might 
be, was only made of the same aching 
bones and feeble fiesh as the rest of them. 
« Everybody was kind and good, and the 
mistress came round reg'lar and ast them 
what they wanted. The tea was not so 
nice perhaps as it might be, but they was 
not wishin' to complain." So they moaned 
on for the first three days. On the fourth 
one or two cleverer and more truthflil than 
the rest began to whisper that << nurse" 
sometimes indulged in a drop too much; 
that she had been very unmanageable the 
night before, had boxed poor Tilly's ears — 
poor simpleton! They all loved Tilly, and 
didn't like to see her hurt. See, there 
was the bruise on her cheek, and Tilly, a 
woman of thirty, but a child in her ways, 
came shyly up in a pinafore, with a doll in 
one arm and a finger in her mouth. All the 
old hags sitting on their beds smiled at her 
as she went along. This poor, witless Tilly 
was the pet of the ward, and they did not 
like to have her beaten. Trevithic was 
affected; he brought Tilly some sugar-plums 
in his pocket, and the old toothless crones 



brightened up and thanked him, nodding 
their white night-caps encouragingly Arom 
every bed. Meanwhile John sickened ; the 
sights, the smells, the depression of spirits 
produced by this vast suffering mass of his 
unlucky brothers and sisters, was too much 
for him, and for a couple of days he took to 
his bed. The matron came to see - him 
twice ; she took an interest in this cheerM 
new element, sparkling still with full reflec- 
tion of the world outside. She glanced 
admiringly at his neatly appointed drcss- 
ing-table« the silver top to his shaving- 
gear, and the ivory brushes. 

John was feverish and thirsty, and was 
draining a bottle of murky-looking water 
when Mrs. Bulcox came into the room. 
" What Is that you are drinking there, sir? " 
said she. *<My goodness, it's the water 
flrora the tap, — we never touch it I I'll 
send you some of ours; the tap- water 
comes through the cesspool and is as nasty 
as nasty can be." 

" Is it what they habitually drink here ? " 
Trevithic asked, languidly. 

** They're used to it," said Mrs. Bulcox; 
" nothing hurts them." 

Jack turned away with an impatient 
movement, and Mrs. Bulcox went off Indig- 
nant at his want of courtesy. The fl&ct was, 
that Jack already knew more of the Bul- 
cox's doings than they had any conception 
of, poor wretches, as they lay snoring the 
comfortable sleep of callousness on their 
snug pillows. ** I don't 'alf like that chap," 
Mr. Bnlcox had remarked to his wife, and 
Mrs. Bulcox had heartily echoed the mis- 
giving. ** I go to see him when he is ill," 
said she ; '* and he cuts me off as sharp as 
anything. What business has he cbmin' 
prying and spying about the place? " 

What indeed ! The place oppressed poor 
Jock, tossing on his bed : it seemed to close 
in upon him ; the atmosphere appeared to be 
fhli of horrible moans and suggestions. In 
his normal condition Jack would have gone 
to sleep like a top, done his best^ troubled 
his head no more on the subject of troubles 
he could not relieve ; but just now he was 
out of health, out of spirits, — although his 
darling desire was his, — and more suscepti- 
ble to nervous influences and suggestions 
than he had ever been in, his life before. 
This night especially he was haunted and 
overpowered by the closeness and stlluiess 
of his room. It looked out through bars 
into a narrow street, and a nervous feeling 
of imprisonment and helplessness camo over 
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Mm Bottrongiy that, to shake it off, he 
Jomped op at last and partly dressed hlm- 
•elf, and began to pace np and down the 
room. The popohir history of Jack the 
Giant-Killer gives a ghastly account of the 
•bode of Blnnderbore ; it describes " an im- 
mense room where lay the limbs of the peo- 
ple lately seized and devoured," and Blnn- 
derbore ''with a horrid grin" telling Jack 
** that men's hearts eaten with pepper and 
Tloegar were his nicest food. The giant 
then locked Jack up," says the history, 
**aod went to fetch a friend." 

Poor Trevithic felt something in Jack's 
JKXitlon when the gates were closed for the 
iilgbt, and he found himself shut in with 
hU miserable companions. He could from 
bis room hear the bolts and the bars and the 
grinding of the lock, and immediately a 
longing would seize him to get out. 

To-night, after pacing up and down, he 
at last took up his hat and a light in his 
hand, and opened his door and walked 
downstairs to assure himself of his liberty 
and get rid of this oppressive feeling of 
confinement. He passed the master's door 
and heard his snores, and then he came to 
the lower door opening into the inner court. 
The keys were in It - it was locked on the 
inside. As Jack came out into the court- 
yard he gave a great breath of relief; the 
•tars were shining thickly overhead, ver>' 
•till, very bright; the place seemed less 
God-forgotten than when he was up there 
In his bedroom; the fresh night-air blew in 
his ftice and extinguished his light. He did 
not care, he put it down in a corner by the 
door, and went on into the middle of the 
yard and looked all round about him. Here 
and there from some of the windows a faint 
Ught was burning and painting the bars in 
gigantic shadows upon the walls; and at 
the end of the court, ftom what seemed 
like a grating to a cellar, some dim rays 
^ere streaming upward. Trevithic was 
surprised to see alight in such a place, and 
he walked up to see, and then he turned 
quickly, away, and if, like tJncle Toby, he 
•wore a great oath at the horrible sight he 
•aw, it was but an expression of honest 
pity aud most Christian charity. The grat- 
ing was a doable grating and looked into 
two cellars which were used as casual wards 
"When the regular ward was full. The sight 
Trevithic saw is not one that I can describe 
here. People have read of such things as 
they are, and were only a little while ago 
When the Pall Mall Gazette first published 
that terrible account which set people talk- 



ing and asking whether such things should 
be and could be still. 

Old Davy had told him a great many sad 
and horrible things, but they were not so 
sad or so horrible as the truth, as Jack now 
saw it. Truth, naked, alas! covered with 
dirt and veimln, shuddering with cold, 
moaning with disease, and heaped and 
tossed in miserable, uneasy sleep at the 
bottom of her foul well. Eveiy now and 
then a voice broke the darkness, or u cough 
or a moan reached him from the Nleepers 
above. Jack did not improve his night's 
rest by his midnight wandering. 

Trevithic got well, however, next day, 
dressed himself, and went down into the 
little office which had been assigned to him;* 
His bedroom was over the gateway of the 
workhouse and looked into the street. 
From his office he had only a sight of the 
men's court, the wooden bench, th<} stone 
steps, the grating. Inside was a stove aud 
green drugget, a little library of books cov- 
ered with greasy brown paper for tlie use 
of those who could read. There was not 
much to comfort or cheer him, and as he sat 
there he began to think a little discon- 
solately of his pleasant home, with its 
clean, comfortable appointments, the flow- 
ers round the window, the ftesh chintzes, 
and, above all, the dear little round face 
upturned to meet him at eveiy coming 
home. 

It would not do to think of such things, 
and Jack put them away, but he wished that 
Anne had consented to come to hlra. It 
seemed hard to be there alone, — him a 
father and a husband, with belongings of 
his own. Trevithic, who was still weak 
and out of sorts, found himself making a 
little languid castle in the air, of crooked 
places made straight, of whited sepulchres 
made clean, of Dulcie, grown tall and sen- 
sible, coming tapping at his door to cheer 
him when he was sad, and encourage him 
when he was weary. 

Had the fever come back, and could it be 
that he was wandering? It seemed to him 
that all the heads of the old men he could 
see through the grating were turning, and 
that an apparition was passing by, — an ap- 
parition, gracious, smiling, looking in 
through the bars of his window, and com- 
ing gently knocking at his door; and then 
it opened, and a low voice said, — " It's me, 
Mr. Trevithic, — Mrs. Myles; may I come 
in ? " and a cool, gray phantom stepped into 
the dark little room. *'How ill you are 
looking!" Mrs. Myles said, compassion- 
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ately. '* I came to ask you to come back 
aud dine with as ; I am only here for a day 
or two with my coasin Fanny Gamier. 
She visits this place and brought me, and I 
thought of asking for yon ; and do come, 
Mr. Trevithic. These — these persons 
showed me the way to yoor study." And 
she looked back at the grinning old heads 
that were peeping in at the door. Mary 
Myles looked like the lady in Comus, — so 
sweet, and pure, and fair, with the grotesque 
foces, peering and whispering all about her. 
They vanished when Trevithic turned, aud 
stood behind the door watching and chat- 
tering like apes for the pretty lady to come 
oat again. '< I cannot tell you how glad we 
are that you have come here, Mr. Tre- 
vithic," said Mrs. Myles. *' Poor Fanny has 
half broken her heart over the place, and 
Mr. Skipper was so hopeless that it was no 
use urging him to appeal. You will do more 
good in a week than he has done In a year. 
I must not wait now,** Mrs. Myles added. 
*♦ You will come, won't you ? — at seven ; we 
have so much to 3ay to you. Here is the 
address." 

As soon as Jack had promised to come, 
she left him, disappearing with her strauge 
little court hobbling after her to the very 
gate of the dreary place. 

Jack was destined to have more than one 
visitor that afternoon. As he still sat writ- 
ing busily at his desk in the little office, a 
tap came at the door. It was a different 
apparition this time, for an old woman's 
head peeped in, and an old nutcracker-look- 
ing body, in her charlty-glrrs livery, stag- 
gered feebly Into his office and stood grin- 
ning slyly at him. ** She came to borrow a 
book," she said. " She couldn't read, not 
she, but, law bless him, that was no mat- 
ter." Then she hesitated. ** He had been 
speaking to Mike Rogers that morning. 
You wouldn't go and get us into trouble," 
said the old crone, with a wistfUl, doubtftil, 
scanning interrogation of the eyes ; '^ but I 
am his good lady, and 'ave been these thirty 
years, and it do seem hard upon the gals, 
and if you could speak the word, sir, and 
get them out " 

«*Out?" siUdJack. 

"From the black kitchen, —so they name 
it," said the old crone, mysteriously ; "the 
cellar under the master's stairs. Kate Hill 
has been in and out a week come yesterday. 
I knowcd her grandmother, poor soul. She 
shouldn't have spoke tighty to the missis ; 
but she is young and don't know no better, 
4 



and my good man and me was thinking if 
maybe you could say a word, sir, — as If 
from yourself. Maybe you heard her as you 
went upstairs, sir; for we know our cries 
is *eard." 

So this was it. The moans in the air 
were not fancy, the complainings had been 
the real complaints of some one In sulferiug 
and pain. 

" Here is the book," said Jack, suddenly; 
" and I'm afraid you can have no more snuff, 
ma'am." And with a start poor old Betty 
Rogers nearly stumbled over the matron, 
who was standing at his door. 

"Well, what is it you're wanting now?" 
said Mrs. Bulcox. "You mustn't allow 
them to come troubling you, Mr. Tre- 
vithic." 

" I am not here for long, Mrs. Bulcox," 
said Jack, shruggiug his shoulders. " While 
I stay I may ns well do all I can for these 
poor creatures." 

A gleam of satisfaction came into Mrs. 
Bulcox's face at the notion of his approach* 
ing departure. He had been writing all 
the morning, covering sheets and sheets of 
paper. Hb had been doing no harm, and 
she felt she could go out for an hour with 
her Bulcox, with an easy mind. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Bulcox came* home to- 
gether. Jack, who was looking from his 
bedroom window, saw them walking up the 
street. He had put np his sheets of paper 
in an envelope, and stamped it, and ad- 
dressed it. He had not wasted his time 
during their absence, and he had visited a 
part of the workhouse unknown to him be- 
fore, having bribed one pauper and fright- 
ened another into showing him the way. 
Mr. Bulcox coming under the window heard 
Jack calling to him affably. " Would you 
be so kind as to post this packet for me?" 
cried Jack. The post-box was next door 
to the workhouse. " Thank you," he said, 
as Mr. Bulcox picked up the thick letter 
which came falling to the ground at his 
feet. It was addressed to Colonel the Hon. 
Charles Hambledou, Lowndes Square, Lon- 
don. "Keeps very 'igh company," said 
Bulcox to his wife, and he felt quite pleased 
to post a letter addressed to so distin- 
guished a personage. 

" Thank you," said Jack again, looking 
very savagely pleased and amused; " it was 
of importance." He did not add that it was 
a letter to the editor of the Jupiter^ who 
was a friend of his friend's. Trevithic 
liked the notion of having got Biulcox to fix 
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the noose round his own neck. He felt 
ashamed of the part he was playing, but he 
did not hurry himself for that. It was 
necessary to know all, in order to sweep 
clean once, he began. Poor Kate Hill still 
in durance received a mysterious and en- 
couraging message, and one or two com- 
forts were smuggled in to her by her gaoler. 
On the Wednesday morning his letter 
would appear in the Jupiter — nothing more 
could be done until then. Next day was 
Tuesday ; he would go over to Sandsea and 
talk Anne into reason, and get back in time 
for the board ; and in the mean time Jack 
dressed himself and went to dine with the 
widows. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PARC.B CUT A THREAD OF MBS TRR- 

vrrmc's kntttino. 



Mrs. Myles* cousin, Mrs. Gamier, lived 
in a quaint, comfortable-looking low house 
on the Chester high-road, with one or two 
bow-windows and gables standing out for 
no apparent reason, and a gallery upstairs, 
with four or five windows, which led to the 
drawing-room. 

The two widows were very fond of one 
another and often together; there was a 
similarity in tastes and age and circum- 
stance. The chief difTerence in their fate 
had been this, — that Fanny Garnier had 
loved her husband, although she could not 
agree with him, — for loving and agreeing 
do not go together always, — and Mary 
Myles' married life had been at best a strug- 
gle for indifference and forgiveness; she 
was not a very easily moulded woman ; she 
could do no more than forgive and repent 
her own ill-doing in marrying as she did. 

The trace of their two lives was set upon 
the cousins. A certain coldness and self- 
reliance, a power of living for to-day and 
forgetting, was the chief gift tiiat had come 
to Mary Myles out of the past experience of 
her life. Fanny Garnier was softer, more 
impressionable, more easily touched and 
assimilated by the people with whom she 
came in contact; she was less crisp and 
bright than Mary, and older, though she 
was the same age. She had loved more 
and sorrowed more; and people remember 
their sorrows in after years, when their 
angers are forgotten and have left only a 
blank in their minds. 

George Garnier, Fanny Gamier's hus- 



band, had belonged to that sect of people 
who have an odd fancy in their world for 
making themselves and other folks as mis- 
erable as they possibly cau, — for worrying 
and wearying and torturing, for doubting 
and trembling, for believing far more eager- 
ly in Justice (or retribution, which is their 
idea of Justice) than in mercy. Terror has 
a strange, morbid attraction for these folks. 
Mistrust, for all they say, seems to be the 
motive power of their lives; they gladly 
offer pain and tears and penitence as a 
ghastly propitiation. They are of all relig- 
ions and creeds. They are found with 
black skins and woolly heads, building up 
their altars, and offering their human sacri- 
fices in the unknown AfHcan deserts ; they 
are chipping and chopping themselves be- 
fore their emerald-nosed idols, who sit 
squatting In unclean temples ; they are liv- 
ing in the streets and houses all round about 
us ; in George Gamler's pleasant old cottage 
outside the great Hammersley city, or at 
Number five, and six, and seven, in our 
street, as the case may be ; in the convent 
at Bayswater; in the manses and presby- 
teries. You or I may belong to the fl'ater- 
nlty ; so did many a better man, as the chil- 
dren say, — St. Simon Stylltes, Athanaslus, 
John Calvin, Milton, Ignatius Loyola, Sa- 
vonarola, not to speak of Saints A, B, C, D, 
and E. 

Mary poured Jack out a big cup of strong 
tea, and brought It across the lamp-lit room 
to him with her own white hands. Mrs. 
Gamier shivered as she heard his story. 
The tea smoked, the lamps burnt among 
the flower-stands; the wood-fire blazed 
cheerfully ; for Mrs. Myles was a chilly and 
weak-minded person, and lit her fire all the 
year round, more or less. Trevithlc, com- 
fortably sunk back In a big arm-chair, felt a 
grateftil sense of ease and rest and conso- 
lation. The atmosphere of the little house 
was so congenial and firagrant; the two 
women were such sympathizing listeners ; 
Mary Myles' bright eyes lighted with such 
kindly interest ; while Mrs. Gamier, silent, 
available, sat with her knitting under the 
shade of the lamp. The poor fellow was 
not insensible to these soothing influences. 
As he talked on, it seemed to him that for 
the first time in his life he had realized 
what companionship and sympathy might 
mean. Something invisible, harmonious, 
delicate, seemed to drive away IVora 
him all thought of sin or misery and tur- 
moil, when in company with these two kind 
women. This was what a home mi<;ht 4iave 
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been, — a warm, flower-scented, lamp- 
twinkling baveu, with sweet, still eyes to 
respond and brighten at his saccess,*and to 
cheer his failing eflbrts. This was what it 
never, never would be, and Trevithic pat 
the thought away. It was dangerous ground 
for the poor, heart-weary fellow, longing for 
peace and home, comfort and love ; whereas 
Anne, to whom he was bound to look for 
these good things, was at Sandsea, fulfilling 
every duty of civilized life, and not greatly 
troubled for her husband, but miserable on 
her own account, hard and vexed and deeply 
oflTendcd. 

Mrs. Trevithic wais tripping along the 
south cliff on the afternoon of the next day, 
when the sound of footsteps behind her 
made her stop and look round. As she saw 
that it was her husband coming towards 
her, her pale face turned a shade more pale. 

** Oh, how d'ye do ? " Anne said. " I did 
not expect you. Have you come for long ? " 
And she scarcely waited for him to come up 
to her, but began to walk on immediately. 

Poor John! what a coming home! He 
arrived with his various interests, his re- 
forms, his forthcoming letter in the Jupiter; 
there was the offer of the bishop's in his 
pocket, — the momentary gladness and ela- 
tion of return, — and this was all he had 
come back to I 

<*Have you come on business?" Mrs. 
Trevithic asked. 

*< I wanted to see you and Dulcie,*' John 
answered; *Hhat was my business. Time 
seems very long without you both. All 
this long time I have had only Mrs. Myles 
to befriend me. I wish — I wish you would 
try to like the place, Anne. The two ladies 
seem very happy there." 

<< Mrs. My let}, I have no donbt," said Anne, 
bitterly. "No," she cried, "you need not 
talk so to me. I know too much, too much, 
too much," slie said, with something like 
real pathos in lier voice. 

" My dearest Anne, what do you mean? " 
Trevithic said, kindly, hurrying after her, 
for she was walking very fast. 

"It is too late. I cannot forgive you. 
I am not one of ihose people who can forget 
easily and forgive. Do you think I do not 
know that your love Is not mine, — never 
was, never will be mine? Do you think gossip 
never reaches uie here, far away, though I try 
to live iu peace and away from it all ? And 
you dare mention Mary Myles' name to me 
— you dare — you daro ! " cr|c4 Anne, In her 
quic^, fierce manner, 



"Of course I dare," said Trevithic. 
" Enough of this, Anne," and he loolsed as 
hard as' Anne herself for a minute; then he 
melted. "Dear Anne, if something has 
failed in our home, hitherto, let us forgive 
one another, and moke a new start iu life. 
Listen ;" and he pulled out the bishop's let- 
ter and read it to her. "I need not tell 
vou how much I wish for this." 

His wife did not answer. At first he 
thonght she was relenting. She went a 
little way down the side of the cliff and 
waited for him, and then suddenly turned 
upon him. The wash of the sea seemed to 
flow in time with her words. 

" You are cruel, — yes, cruel I " said Anne, 
trembling very much, and moved for once 
out of her calm. "You think I can bear 
anything. I cannot bear your insults auy 
longer 1 I must go, — leave you. Yes, lis- 
ten to me, I tci7Z go, I tell you 1 My father 
will keep me here, me and little Dulcie, and 
you can have your own way, John, and go 
where you like, You love your own way 
better than anything else iu the world, and 
it will make up to you for the home which, 
as you say, Ifas been a failure on the whole." 
And Mrs. Trevitlilc tried to choke down a 
gulp of bitter, angry tears. 

As she spoke John remembered a time, 
not so very long ago, when Anne had first 
sobbed out she. .loved him, and when the 
tears which she should have gulped away 
had been allowed to overflow into those 
bitter waters of stiife — alas! neither of 
them could have imaglued possible until 
now. 

They had been walking side by side along 
the beach, the parson trudging angrily a lit- 
tle ahead, with his long black coat flapping 
and swinging against his legs ; Anne skim- 
ming along skilfully after him, with her 
quick, slender footsteps ; but, as she went 
along, she blamed him In her heart for 
every roughness and inequality of the shore, 
and once when she struck her foot against 
a stone, her ire rose i^ore against him. Lit- 
tle Dulcie ftom. the rectory garden spied 
them out afar off, and pointed and capered 
a> attract their attention ; but the father and 
mother were too much absorbed in their 
own troubles to heed her, even if they could 
have descried her small person among the 
grasses and trees. 

"You mean to say," said Jock, stopping 
short suddenly, and turning round and 
speaking with a faint discordant Jar in his 
voice, " that you want to leave me, Anne? *• 

^*1res," said Anne, quite calm and com- 
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posed, witb two glowiug checks that alone 
showed that a lire of some sort was smoul- 
deriug withio. ** Yes, John, I mean it. I 
have not been happy. I have not succeeded 
in making you happy. I think we should 
botl) be better people apart tlian together. 
I never, never felt so— so ashamed of myself 
In all my life as since I have been married 
to you. I will stay here with papa. You 
have given up your liviug; you can now go 
and fulfil those duties which are more to 
you than wife or children or home." Anne 
— who was herself again by this time — 
calmly rolled up her parasol as she spoke, 
aud stood waiting for an answer. I tliink 
she expected a tender burst of remon- 
strance from her husband, a pathetic appeal, 
on abandonment possibly of the mad 
scheme which filled her with such unspeak- 
able indignation. She had not counted on 
his silence. John stopped short a second 
time, and stood staring at the sea. He was 
cut to tlie heart; cruelly stunned, and 
shocked, aud wounded by .the pain, so that 
lie had almost forgotten his wife's presence, 
or what he should say, or anything but the 
actual suffering that he was enduring. It 
seemed like a revelation of a horrible secret 
to which he had been blind all along. It 
"was like a curse falling upon his home — 
undreamt of for a time, and suddenly 
realized. A great, swift hatred flamed up 
in his heart against the calm and passive 
creature who had wrought it,— who was 
there before him waiting for his assent to 
her excellent arrangements; a hatred, in- 
deed, of which she was unworthy and un- 
conscious ; for Anne was a woman of slow 
perception. It took a long time for her to 
realize the effect of her words, or to uuder- 
stiind what was passing in other people's 
minds. She was not more annoyed now 
"With Trevithic than she had been for a long 
time past. She had no conception of the 
ftiries of scorn and hatred which were bat- 
tling and tearing at the poor fellow's kind 
heart; she had not herself begun to respond 
even to her own emotions; and so she stood 
quite quietly, expecting, like some stupid 
bird by the water's edge, waiting for the 
wave to overwhelm her. "Do you not 
agree with me ? " she said at last. Trevithic 
"was roused by his wife's question, aud an- 
swered it. **Yes; just as you wish," he 
Bald, in an odd, cracked voice, with a mel- 
ancholy jar in it. " Just as yoxi like, Anne." 
And without looking at her again, he began 
once more to tramp along the shingle, 
C|:^shing the pebbles under his feet as he 



went. The little stones started and rolled 
ftway under his impatient tread. Anne from 
habit followed him, without much thinking 
where she was going, or what aim she had 
in so doing ; but she could not keep up with 
his strong progress, — the distance widened 
and widened between them. John walked 
farther away, while Mrs. Trevithic following 
after, trying in vain to hasten her lagging 
steps, grew sad and frightened all at onco 
as she saw him disappearing in the dis- 
iance. Her feet failed, her heart sank, her 
courage died away all suddenly. Like a 
flame blown out, all the fire of her vexation 
and impatience was gone, and only a dreary 
nothing remained. And more hard to bear 
even than the troubles, the pains, the 
aches, the longings of life, arc its blanks 
aud its wants. Outer darkuess, wiih the 
tormenting fires and the companion devils, 
is not the outer darkuess that has over- 
whelmed strong hearts with terror and ap- 
prehension. No words, no response, si- 
lence, abandonment, — to us weak, lovlnff, 
longing human creatures, tiiat Is the worst 
fate of all. 

Anne became very tired, struggling after 
Trevithic. A gull flapped across her path, 
and frightened her. Little by little she 
began to realize that she ' had sent him 
away, and he was going. She could see 
him still; he had not yet turned up the 
steps ftom the cliff to the rectory garden, 
but he was gone as certainly as if she could 
no longer see him. And then she began to 
learn in a vqld of incredulous amaze, poor, 
sluggish soul, that life was hard, very hard, 
and terribly remorseless; that when you 
strike, the blow falls ; that Avljat you wish 
is not always what you want; that it is 
easy to call people to you onco perhaps, 
and to send them away once, but that wlien 
they come they stay, aud when they go they 
are gone, and all is over. Why was he so 
headstrong, so ungrateful, so unreasonable? 
Was she not right to blame him? and had 
he not owned himself to be in the wrong? 
Ah, poor wife, poor wife! Something 
choking and blinding seemed to smite the 
unhappy woman in her turn. She reached 
the steps at last that lead up the cliff to the 
rectory garden, where little Dnlcie had been 
playing when her mother left her. Anne 
longed to find her there,— to clutch her in 
her poor aching arras, and cover her sweet 
little rosy face with kisses. ** Dnlcie," she 
called, " Dulcie, Dnlcie ! " her voice echoing 
so sadly that it struck herself, but Dulcie's 
cheery little scream of gladness did not an- 
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Bwer, and Anne —who took this silence as 
a bad omen — felt her heart sink lower. In 
a dim way, she felt that if she toold haye 
met Pnlcie, ail wonld have been weU. 

She was calling still, when some one 
answered; flgores came to the hall door, 
half-a-dozen officious hands were oiit- 
stretched, and Mendly greetings met her. 
There was Miss Triqnett who was calling 
with Miss Moineanx, and Miss Simmonds, 
who had driven np in her basket-carriage, 
and old Mr. Bellingham trying in a help- 
less way to enVertain his visitresses. and to 
make himself agreeable to them all. The 
old gentleman, much relieved at the sight of 
his daughter, called her to him with a 
cheerAil, " Ah, my dear, here you are. I 
shall now leave these ladies in better hands 
than mine. I am sorry to say I have a der- 
mon to write."* And Mr. Bellingham imme- 
diately and benevolently trotted away. 

With the carioas courage of women, and 
long habitude, Mrs. Trevithlc took off her 
hat and smoothed her straight hair, and sat 
down, and mechanically began to make con- 
versation for the three old ladies, who estab- 
lished themselves comfortably in the pleasant 
bow- windowed drawing-room, and prepared 
for a good chat. Miss Slmmonds took the 
softi as her right (as I have said before, size 
has a certain precedence of its own). Miss 
Triqnett, as usual, rapidly glanced round 
the apartment, took in the importation of 
work-boxes, baskets, toy-boxes, etc., which 
Anne's arrival had scattered about, the 
trimming on Mrs. Trevlthic's dress, the 
worn lines under her eyes. Mrs. Trevithlc 
took her knitting fi'om one of the baskets, 
and rang the bell <and desired the man to 
find Miss Dulcie and send her; and mean- 
while the stream of conversation flowed on 
nnlntermptedly. Mr. Trevithlc was well. 
Only come for a day I And the little girl? 



Thanks — yes. Little Dulcie's cold had 
been severe— linseed poultices, squills, 
ipecacuanha wine; — thanks, yes. Mrs. 
Trevithlc was already aware of their valua- 
ble medicinal properties. Mr. Pelligre w, the 
present curate, had sprained his thumb in 
the pulpit door — wet bandages, etc., etc. 
Here Miss Slmmonds, whose eyes had been 
fixed upon the window all this time, sud- 
denly exclaimed, — 

** How fond your husband is of that dear 
child Dulcie, Mrs. Trevithlc I There she Is 
with her papa in the garden.** 

« Dear me 1 " said Trlquett, stretching her 
long neck and lighting up with excitement. 
*'Mr. Trevithlc must be going away; you 
never told us. He is carrying a carpet- 
bag." 

As she spoke, Anne, who had been sitting 
with her back to the window, started up, 
and her knitting fell off her lap. She was 
Irresolute for an Instant. He could not be 
going — going like that, without a word'. 
Ko, she would not go to him. 

'' O dear me I" said Miss Slmmonds, who 
had been trying to hook up the little rolling 
bolls of worsted with the end of her paror 
sol, '< Just see what I have done.** And she 
held it up spindle ftishlon, with the long 
thread twisted round it and hooked. 

<<I think I can undo it,'* sidd Miss 
Moineaux. 

'* I beg your pardon, I — I want to speak 
to my husband," said Mrs. Trevithlc, start- 
ing up and running to the door. 

**He is gone," said Miss Trlquett to the 
others, looking once more out through the 
big, pleasant window. '* Dear Miss Moin- 
eaux, into what a mess you have got that 
knitting,— let me cut the thread." 

"Poor thing, she is too late," said Miss 
Mo'neaux, letting the two ends of the 
hread full to the ground. 
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PART III. 



CHAFTEB Vn. 

DT BLUKDXBBOBS'S 0A8TLB. 

« Whkk Jack first made the acqaaintance 
of the board on the Wednesday after he 
first came to the workhouse, the seven or 
, eight gentlemen sitting ronnli the green 
table greeted him qnite as one of them- 
selves as he came into the room. This was 
a dufi. September morning; the mist seemed 
to have oozed in through the high window 
and continually opening door. When Jack 
passed through the outer or entrance room, 
he saw a heap of wistAil faces and rags 
already waitiug for admittance, some wo- 
men, and some children, a man with an arm 
in a sling, one or two workhouse habUu^, 
— there was no mistaking the hard, coarse 
faces. Two old paupers were keeping 
watch at the door, and officiously flung it 
open for him to pass in. The guardians 
had greeted him very aflfably on the previous 
occasion, ->- a man of the world, a prosper- 
ous but eccentric vicar, was not to be 
treated like an every-day curate and chap- 
lain. "Ah, how-d'ye-do, Mr. Trevithic?" 
said the half-pay Captain, the chairman. 
The gas-fitter cleared his tliroat, and made 
a sort of an attempt at a bow. The whole- 
sale grocer rubbed his two hands together, 
— Fitchley his name was I think, ^ for 
some reason or other, he exercised great in- 
fiuence over the rest. But on this eventful 
Wednesday morning the "Jupiter** had come 
out with this astounding letter, — about 
themselves, their workhouse, their master, 
thair private paupers. It was a day they 
never fdrgot, and the natural indignation of 
the board overflowed. 

Perhaps Jack would have done better had 
he flrst represented matters to them, but he 
knew that at least two of the guardians 
were implicated. He was aflraid of being 
silenced and of having the afl'air hushed up. 
He cared not for the vials of their wrath 
being emptied upon him so long as they 
deansed the horrible place in their outpour. 



He walked in quite brisk and placid to meet 
the storm. The guardians had not all seen 
the "Jupiter** as they came dropping in. 
Oker, the gas-man, was late, and so was 
Fitchley as It happened, and when they 
arrived Jack was already standing in his 
pillory and fiu^lng the indignant chairman. 

"My ftiend Colonel Hambledon wrote 
the letter fh)m notes which I gave him,** 
said Jack. "I considered publicity best; 
— under the circumstances, I could not be 
courteous," he said, "if I hoped to get 
through this disagreeable business at all 
effectually. I could not have selected any 
one of you gentlemen as confidants in 
common fi&lmess to others. I wished the 
inquiry to be complete and searching. I 
was obliged to brave the consequences." 

" Upon my word I think you have acted 
right,** said one of the guardians, a doctor, 
a bluir old fellow who liked fhink speaking. 
But an indignant murmur expressed the 
dissent of the other members of the board. 

" I havq been here ft fortnight," said Jack. 
"I had not intended speaking so soon of 
what I now wish to bring before^our no- 
tice ; but the circumstances seem to me so 
urgefnt and so undoubted, that I can see no 
necessity for deferring my complaint any 
longer.*' 

" Dear me, sir," said the gas-fitter, " I 
'ope there's nothink wrong?" 

" Everything, more or less," said Trevl- 
thic, quietly. " In the first place, I wish to 
bring before you several cases of great neg- 
lect on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Bulcox." 

Here the chairman colored up. " I think, 
Mr. Trevithic, we had better have the mas- 
ter present if you have any complaint to 
lodge against him." 

"By all means," said Trevithic, impass- 
ively, and he turned over his notes while 
one of the trembling old messengers went 
off for the master. 

The master arrived and the matron too. 
"How-d'ye-do, Bulcox?" said the chair- 
man. Mrs. Bulcox dropped a respectfhl 
sort of courtesy, and Trevithic immediately 
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began without giving time for the others to 
speak. He turned upon the master. 

" I have a complaint to lodge against you 
and Mrs. Bulcox, and at the chairman's 
suggestion I waited for you to be present.** 

** Against me, sir?*' said Bulcox, in- 
dignantly. 

"Against me and Mr. Bulcox?" said the 
woman, with a bewildered, li^ured, saint- 
like sort of swoop. 

" Yes,** said Jack. 

" Have you seen the letter in the " Jupi- 
ter**? said the chairman gravely to Mr. 
Bulcox. 

"Mr. Bidcox was good enough to post 
the letter himself,** Jack interposed briskly. 
"It was to state that I consider that you, 
Mr. Bulcox, are totally unfit for your pres- 
ent situation as master. I am aware that 
yon have good A'iends among these gentle- 
men, and that, as far as they can tell, your 
conduct has always been a model of defer- 
ence and cxemplariness. Now,** said Jack, 
" with the board's permission I will lodge 
my complaints against you in form.** And 
here Trevithlc pulled out his little book and 
read out as follows : — 

* 1. That the management and economy 

of this workhouse are altogether dlsgrace- 
Ihl. 

"2. That you have beeA guilty of cru- 
elty to two or three of the inmates. 

" 3. That you have embezzled or misap* 
piled certain sums of money allowed to you 
for the relief of the sick paupers under your 
care.'* 

But hei* the chairman, guardians, master 
and mistress, would hear no more ; all in- 
terrupted Trevithlc at once. 

" Really, sir, you must substantiate such 
charges as these. Leave the room '* (to the 
messengers at the door). 

"I cannot listen to such imputations," 
ftom the master. 

" What have we done to you that you 
should say such cniel, false things?" from 
the mistress. "0 sir" (to the chair- 
man), " say you don't believe him." 

"If you will come. with me now," Jack 
continued, " I think I can prove some of 
my statements. Do you know that the lit- 
tle children here are crying with hunger? 
Do you know that the wine allowed for the 
use of the sick has been regularly appro- 
priated by these two wretches? ** cried Tre- 
vithlc, in an honest ftiry. " Do you know 
that people here are lying In their beds in 
misery, at this instant, who have not been 
moved or touched for weeks and weeks; 



that the nurses follow the example of those 
who are put over them, and drink, and ill- 
use their patients ; that the food is stinted, 
the tea Is undrlnkable, the meat is bad and 
scarcely to be touched ; that the very water 
flows Arom a foul cesspool ; that at this in- 
stant, in a cellar in the house, there are 
three girls shut up, without beds or any 
conceivable comfort, — one has been there 
four days and nights ; another has been shut 
up twice In one week in darkness and un- 
speakable misery? Shall I tell you the 
crime of this culprit? She spoke saucily 
to the matron, and this is her punishment. 
Will you come with me now, and see 
whether or not I have been speaking the 
truth ? " 

There was not one word he could not 
substantiate. * He had not been Idle all this 
time, he had been collecting his proofs, — 
ghastly proofs they were. 

The sight of the three girls broupht 
blinded and staggering out of the cellar 
had more effect than all the statements and 
assertions which Mr. Trevithlc had been at 



such great pains to get together. The Bul- 
coxes were doomed ; of this there could be 
do doubt. They felt it themselves as they 
plodded across the yard with the little mob 
of excited and curious guardians. Oker, 
the gas-fitter, took their part indeed; so did 
the grocer. The old doctor nearly fell 
upon the culprits then and there. The rest 
of the guardians seemed to be divided in 
their indignation against Jack for telling, 
against Bulcox for being found out, against 
the paupers for being ill-used, for being 
paupers ; against the reporter for publish- 
ing such atrocious libels. It was no bed 
of roses that Trevithlc had made for him- 
self. 

A special meeting was convened for the 
end of the week. 

As years go by, and we see more of life 
and of our fellow-creatures, the by-play of 
existence is curiously unfolded to us, and 
we may, if we choose, watch its threads 
twisting and untwisting, flying apart, and 
coming together. People rise from their 
sick-beds, come driving up In carriages, 
come walking along the street into each 
other's lives As A trips along by the 
garden-wall, Z, at the other end of the 
world, perhaps, is thinking that he is tired 
of this solitary bushman's life; he was 
meant for something better than sheep- 
shearlug and driving convicts, and he says 
to himself that he will throw it all up and 
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go back to Englaiid, and see if there is not 
bread eDoogli left in the old country to sap- 
port <Mie more of her sons. Here, perhaps, 
A stoops to pick a rose, and places it in 
her girdle, and wonders whether that is C 
on the rough pony riding along the road 
firom market. As for Z, A has neyer even 
conceived the possibility of his existence. 
Bat by this time Z at the other end of the 
world has made np his mind, being a man 
of gaick and determined action, and poor 
Cs last chance is oyer, and pretty A, with 
the rose in her girdle, will never be his. 
Or it may be that Z, after dae reflection, 
likes the looks of his tallows, X and T 
come to the station, which had hitherto 
only been visited by certain very wild-look- 
ing letters of the alphabet, with feathers in 
their heads, and fkoes streaked with white 
paint, and A gives her rose to C, who 
pats it in his batton-hole with awkward 
coantry gallantry, qoite anconscioas of the 
chance they have both ran that morning, 
and that their fiite has been settled for them 
at the other end of the world. 

When my poor Anne burst into tears at the 
beginning of this story, another woman, 
who should have been Xrevithic's wife, aS 
tar as one can Judge speaking of such mat- 
ters, a person who could have sympathized 
with his ambitions and understood the 
direction of his impulses, a woman with 
enough enthusiasm and vigor in her nature 
to carry her bravely through the tangles 
aod difficulties which only choked and 
scratched and tired out poor Anne — this 
person, who was not very fiir off at the 
time, and no other than Mary.Myles, said to 
some one who was with her, — and she gave 
a pretty sad smile aod quick shake of the 
head as she spoke, — 

**No, it is no use. I have nothing but 
friendliness, a horrible, universal feeling of 
friendliness, left for any of my fellow- 
'nreatures. I will confess honestly" (and 
here she lost her color a little) <'I did 
wrong once. I married my husband for a 
home ; most people know how I wq§ pun- 
ished and what a miserable home it was. 
I don't mind telling you, Golonel Hamble- 
don, for you well understand how it is that 
I must make the best of my life in this arid 
and lonely waste to which my own fault has 
brought me." 

Mrs. Myles* voice fUtered as she spoke, 
and she hung her head- to hide the tears 
which had come into her eyes. And Colo- 
nel Hambledon took this as an answer to a 
question he had almost asked her, and went 



away. *'If ever you should change your 
mind," he said, *'yoa would find me the 
same a dozen years hence." And Maiy 
only sighed and shook her head. 

But all this was years ago, — three years 
nearly by the Dulcie almanac^ — and if 
Kary Myles sometimes thought she had 
done foolishly when she sent Charles Ham- 
bledon away, there, was no one to whom 
she could own it, — not even to her cousin 
Fanny, who had no thoughts of marrying 
or giving in marriage, or wishes for happi- 
ness beyond the ordering her garden-beds 
and the welfiire of her poor people. 

Fanny one day asked her cousin what had 
become of her old ftiend the Colonel. 
Mary blushed up brightly, and said she did 
not know; she believed he was in Ham- 
mersley. Fanny, who was cutting oat 
little flannel vests for her school-children, 
was immediately lost in the intricacies of a 
gore, and did not notice the blush or the 
bright, amused glance in the quiet gray eyes 
that were watching her at her benevolent 
toiL Snip, snip, sni-i-i-i-i-i-ip went the scis- 
sors with that triumphant screeching sound 
which all good housewives love to hear. 
Mary was leaning back in her chair, per- 
fectly lazy and unoccupied, with her little 
white hands crossed upon her knees, and 
her pretty head resting against the chair. 
She would not have been sorry to have 
talked a little more upon a subject that was 
not uninteresting to her, and she tried to 
make Fanny speak. 

" What do you think of him? Have you 
heard if he has come? " she asked, a little 
shyly. 

'* Oh, I don't know. No, I have not seen 
any of them for a long time," said Fanny, 
absently. *^Mary, are you not ashamed 
of being so lazy? Come and hold these 
strips." • 

Mary did as she was bid, and held out 
gray flannel strips at arms' length, and 
watching the scissors flashing, the pins 
twinkling, and the neat little heaps rising 
all about on the floor and the chairs and the 
tables. Then Mrs. Myles tried again. 
" Mr. Trevithic tells me that Colonel Ham- 
bledon is coming down to help him with 
this workhouse business. You will have 
to ask them both to dinner, Fanny." 

Fanny did not answer for a minute. She 
hesitated, looked Mary ftill in the face, and 
then said very thoughtAilly, "Don't you 
think unbleached calico will be best to line 
the jackets with ? It will keep the children 
warm, poor little things." The children's 
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little backs might be warmed by this heap 
of snips and linings; bat Mary suddenly 
felt as if all the wraps and flannels and 
calicoes were piled upon her head, and chok- 
ing and oppressing her, while all the while 
her heart was cold and shivering, poor 
thing I There are no flannel jackets that I 
know of to warm sad hearts such as hers. 

Fanny Gamier was folding up the last of 
her jackets; Maiy, after getting through 
more work in half an hour than Fanny, the 
methodical, could manage in two, had 
returned to her big arm-chair, and was 
leaning back in the old listless attitude, 
dreaming dreams of her own, as her eyes 
wandered to the window and followed the 
line of the trees showing against the sky, — 
when the door opened, and a stupid coun- 
try man-servant suddenly introduced Jack, 
and the Colonel of Mrs. Myles* visionary 
recollections, in actual person, walking into 
the very midst of the snippings and parings 
which were scattered about on the floor. 
Fanny was in nowise disconcerted. She 
rather gloried in her occupation. I cannot 
say so much for Mary, who nervously hated 
any show or aflfectation of philanthropy, 
and who now. jumped up hastily, with an 
exclamation, an outstretched hand, and a 
Blush. 

** There seems to be something going 
on," the Colonel said, standing over a heap 
of straggling »* backs" and " arms." 

** Do come upstairs out of this labyrinth 
of good intentions," cried Mary, hastily. 
"Faxmy, please put down your scissors, 
and let us go up." 

"Ill follow," said Fanny, placidly, and 
Mary had to lead the way alone to the long 
low bow-windowed drawing-room which 
Trevlthic knew so well. She had regained 
her composure and spirits by the time they 
reached the landing at the top of the low 
flight of oak steps ; and, indeed, both Ham- 
bledon and Mrs. Myles were far too much 
used to the world and its ways to betray to 
each other the smallest indication of the 
real state of their minds. Three years had 
passed since they parted. If Mary's cour- 
age had failed then, it was the Colonel's 
now that was wanting ; and so it happens 
with people late in life,— the fatal gift of 
experience is theirs. They mistrust, they 
hesitate, they bargain to the uttermost 
farthing ; the jewel is there, but it is locked 
up so securely in strong boxes and wrap- 



possessors to reach it. Their youth aod 
simplicity is as much a part of them still as 



their placid middle age; but it Is hidden 
away under the years which are heaped 
upon the past, and its glory is not shining 
as of old upon their brows. Mrs. Myles 
and the Colonel, each, were acting a part, 
and perfectly at ease as they discussed all 
manner of things that had been since they 
met, and might be before they met again. 
Fanny, having folded away the last of her 
flannels, came up placid and smiling too; 
and after half an hour the two gentlemen 
went away. Fanny forgot to ask them to 
dinner, and wondered why her cousin was 
so cross all the rest of the afternoon. 

No, Mary would not go out. No, she 
had no headache, thank you. As soon as 
she had got rid of Fanny and her question- 
ings, Mary Myles ran up to her room and 
pulled out some old, old papers and diaries, 
and read the old, tear-stained records till 
new tears fell to wash away the old ones. 
Ah, yes, she had done rightly when she 
sent Hambledon away. Three years ago, — 
it had seemed to her then that a lifetime 
of expiation would not be too long to re- 
pent of the wrong she had done when she 
married, — loveless, thriftfhl, longing (and 
that, poor soul, had been her one excuse) 
for the possible l^ve that had never come 
to her. Life is so long, the time is &o slow 
that passes wearily ; she had been married 
three years, she had worn sackcloth three 
years ; and now, — now if it were not too 
late, how gladly, how grateftilly, she would 
grasp a hope of some life more complete 
than the sad one she had led ever since she 
could remember almost. * Would it not be 
a sign that she had been forgiven if the 
happiness she had so longed for came to 
her at last? Mary wondered that her 
troubles had left no deeper lines upon her 
face; wondered that she looked so young 
still, so fair and smiling, while her heart 
felt so old; and smiled sadly at her own 
flice in the glass. 

And then as people do to whom a fkint 
dawn of risfng hope shows the darkness in 
which they have been living, Mrs. Myles 
began \o think of some*of her duties that 
she had neglected of late, and of others 
still in darkness for whom no dawn was 
nigh; and, all the while, as people do, 
whose hearts are fttll. she was longing for 
some one to speak to, some one wiser than 
herself to whom she could say. What is an 
expiation? Can it, does it exist? Is it the 



pers, that it is beyond the power of the ssame as repentance? Are we called upon 



to crush our hearts, to put away our natu- 
ral emotions? Fanny would say yes, and 
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wonld scorn her for her we&kness, and cry 
oat with horror at a second marriage. 
''And so would I hare done,** poor Mary 
thought, " if— If poor Tom had only been 
fond of me." And then the thought of 
Trevithic came to her as a person to speak 
to, a helper and adviser. He wonld speak 
the truth; he would not be aAraid, Mary 
thought; and the secret remembrance that 
he was Hambledon's IHend did not make 
her feel less confidence in his decisions. 



CHAPTEB Vm. 
HAsgrr fuddino and blows fboh a club. 

Mrs. Mtlbs had been away some little 
time fh>m her house at Sandsea, and firom 
the self-imposed duties which were waiting 
undone until her return. Something of 
admiration for Trevithic's energy and en- 
terprise made her think that yery day of 
certain poor people she had left behind, 
and whom she had entirely forgotten. Be- 
fore Fanny came home that evening, she 
sat down and wrote to her old friend, 
Miss Triquett, begging her to be so good as 
to go to Mrs. Cummers, and one or two 
more whos^ names, ages, troubles, and 
fiunilies were down upon her list, and dis- 
tribute a small sum of money enclosed. 

*'I am not afraid of troubling you, dear 
Miss Triquett," wrote Mary Myles, in her 
big, picturesque handwriting. *'I know 
your kind heart, and that you never grudge 
time nor fatigue when you can help any one 
out of the smallest trouble or the greatest. 
I have been seeing a good deal lately of 
Mr. Trevithic, who is of your way of think- 
ing, and who has been giving himself an 
infinity of pains about some abuses in the 
workhouse here. He Is, I do believe, one 
of the few people who could have come to 
the help of the4poor creatures. He has so 
much courage and temper, such a bright 
and generous way of sympathizing and 
entering into other people's troubles, that I 
do not despair of his accomplishing this 
good work. Mj cousin and I feel very 
much with and for him. He looked ill and 
worn one day when I called upon him ; but 
I am glad to think that coming to us has 
been some little change and comfort to 
him. He is quite alone, and we want him 
to look upon this place as his home while 
he is here. Tour old acquaintance, Colonel 
Hambledon, has come down fil^ut this bus^ 



ness. It is most horrifying. Can you 
imagine the poor, sick people left virith 
tipsy nurses, and mor^e dreadM still, girls 
locked up in cellars by the cruel matron for 
days at a time ? But this tiuct has Just been 
made public. 

'< Goodness and enthusiasm like Mr. Tre- 
vithic*s, *seem all the more beantlM when 
one hears such terrible histories of viricked- 
ness and neglect; one needs an example 
like his in this lifo to raise one from the 
unprofitable and miserable concerns of every 
day, and to teach one to believe in nobler 
efforts than one's own selfish and aimless 
wanderings could ever lead to unassisted. 

" Pray remember me very kindly to Miss 
Moineaux and to Mr|. Trevithic, and be- 
lieve me, dear Miss iflquett, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

*<MiBTMTLES. 

" Is Mrs. Trevithic again suifering from 
neuralgia? Why is not she able to be with 
her husband?" 

• 

*<Why, indeed!*' said Miss Moineaux, 
hearing this last sentence read out by Miss 
Triquett. This excellent spinster gave no 
answer. She read this letter twice through 
deliberately; then she tied her bonnet se- 
curely on, and trotted off to Cummers ft 
Co. Then, having dispensed the bounties 
and accepted the thanks of the poor creat- 
ures, she determined to run the chance of 
finding Mrs. Trevithic at home. '< It is my 
painftd dooty,** said Triquett to herself, 
shaking her head — <'my palnfhl dooty. 
Anne Trevithic should go to her husband;, 
and I will tell her so. If I were Mr. Tre- 
vlthlc's wife, should I leave him to toil 
alone ? No, I should not. Should I permit 
him to seek sympathy and consolation with 
another, more fascinating, perhaps? No, 
certainly not. And deeply grateftal should 
I have felt to her who warned me on my 
fS&tal career; and surely my young fUend 
Anne will be grateful to her old fUend 
whose finger arrests her on the very edge 
of the dark precipice." Miss Triqueit's 
refiections had risen to eloquence by the 
time she reached the rectory door. A 
vision of Anne clinging to her in tears, 
imploring her advice, of John shaking her 
warmly by the hand and murmuring, that to 
Miss Triquett they owed the renewed hap- 
piness of their home, beguiled the way. 
« Where is Mrs. Trevithic? " she asked the 
butler In her deepest voice. "Leave us," 
said Miss Triquett to the bewildered menial 
as h« opened the dn^wlng-room door and 
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she marched into the room; and then en- 
coontering Mrs. Treyithic, she suddenly 
clasped her in her well-meaning old arms. 

«I have that to say to yon," said Miss 
Triqnett, in answer to Anne's amazed ex- 
clamation, " which I fear will give you 
pain; but, were I in yonr place, I should 
wish to hear the truth.** The good old soul 
was in earnest; her voice trembled, and her 
little black curls shook with agitation. 

"Pray do not hesitate to mention any- 
thing," said Mrs. Trevithlc, surprised but 
calm, and sitting down and preparing to 
listen attentively. "I am sure anything 
you would like to have attended to — ** 

Miss Triquett at the invocation pulled out 
the letter from her pocket. 

"Remember, only^remember this," she 
said; "this comes ftom a young and at- 
tractive woman.** And then in a clear and 
ringing voice she read out poor Mary's let- 
ter, with occasional unspeakable and pene- 
trating looks at Anne's calm features. 

Poor litUe letter I It had been written in 
the sincerity and innocence of Mary's heart. 
Any one more deeply read in such things 
might have wondered why Colonel Hamble- 
don*s name should have been brought into 
it; but as it was, it caused a poor jealous 
heart to beat with a force, a secret throb 
of sudden jealotusy, that nearly choked 
Anna for an instant as she listened, and a 
faint pink tinge came rising up and coloring 
her face. 

"Remember, she is very attractive,** Miss 
Triquett re-echoed, folding up the page. 
/*Ahl be warned, my dear young fHend. 
Go to him ; throw yourself into his arms ; 
say, * Dearest, darling husband, your little 
wife is by your side once more; /will be 
your comforter I ' Do not hesitate.** Poor 
old Triquett, completely carried away by 
the excitement of the moment, had started 
firom her seat, and with extended arms had 
clasped an imaginary figure in the air. It 
was ludicrous, it was pathetic to see this 
poor old slUy, meddlesome creature quiver- 
ing, as her heart beat and bled for the fate 
of others. She had no tear or emotions of 
her own. It was absurd— was it not?— 
that she should care so deeply for things 
which could not affect her in the least de- 
gree. There was Anne, with her usual self- 
possession, calmly subduing her irritation. 
She did not smile; she did not Arown; she 
did not seem to notice this momentary 
ebullition. To me it seems that, of the two, 
my sympathy is with Miss Triquett. Let us 
be absurd, by all means, if that is the price 



which must be paid for something which is 
well worth its price. 

Miss Triquett's eyes were ftiU of tears. 
" I am impetuous, Mrs. Trevithlc,*' she said. 
" My aunt has often found fault with me for 
it. Pray excuse me if I have interfered un- 
warrantably.** 

"Interference between married people 
rarely does any good. Miss Triquett,** said 
Anne, standing up with an icy platitude, and 
unmistakably showing that she considered 
the visit at an end. 

" Good-by,*' said poor Miss Triquett, vrist- 
ftiUy. " Remember me most kindly to your 
papa." 

" Certainly ,*^sald Mrs. Trevlthic. " I am 
afiraid you will have a disagreeable walk 
back in the rain. Miss Triquett. Good- 
evening. Fray give my compliments to 
Miss Moineaux." 

The old maid trudged off alone Into the 
mud and the rain, with a mortified sense of 
having behaved absurdly, disappointed and 
tired, and vaguely ashamed and crestfallen. 
The sound of the dinner-bell ringing at the 
rectory, as she trudged down the^hlU In the 
dark and dirt, did not add to her cheerful- 
ness. 

Anne, with flushed red cheeks and trem- 
bling hands, as Triquett left the room, sank 
doT^n into her chair for a moment, and then, 
suddenly starting up, busied herself exactly 
as usual with her dally task of putting the 
drawing-room in order befoi*e she went up 
to dress. Miss Triquett's seat she pushed 
right away out of sight. She collected her 
finther's writing-materials and newspapers, 
and put them straight. She then re-read 
her husband's last few lines. There was 
nothing to be gleaned from them. She re- 
plenished the flower-stands, and, suddenly 
remembering that it was Mrs. Myles who 
had given them to her, she seized one tall 
glass fabric and all but flung it angrily on 
the ground. But reflecting that if it were 
broken it would spoil the pair, she put it 
back again into its corner, and contented 
herself with stuffing in all the ugliest scraps 
of twigs, dead leaves and flowers firom the 
reftise of her basket. 

The rector and his daughter dined at half- 
past five ; it was a whim of the old man's. 
Anne clutched Dulcie in her arms before 
she went down after dressing. The child 
had never seen her mamma so excited, and 
never remembered being kissed like that be« 
fore by her. " D'oo lub me vely mush to- 
day, mamma?" said Dulcie, pathetically. 
" Is it toz I 'ave my newfock? " 
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Old Mr. Bellingham came In at the sound 
of the second bell, smiling as nsnal, and 
rnbbing his comfortable little fttt hands 
together ; he did not remark that anything 
was amiss with his daughter, though he 
observed that there was not enough cayenne 
in the gravy of the veal cntlets, and that the 
cook had forgotten the necessary teaspoon- 
ftil of sugar in the soup. For the first time 
since he could remember Anne fisdled to 
sympathize with his natural vexation, and 
seemed scarcely as annoyed as usual at the 
neglect which had been shown. Mr. Bel- 
' lingham was vexed vdth her for her indif- 
ference; he always left the scolding to her; 
he liked eveiything to go smooth and com- 
fortable, and he did not like to be called 
upon personally to lose his temper. *< Eor 
what we have received" — and the butler 
retires with the crumbs and the cl6ths, and 
the little old gentleman — who has had a 
fire lighted, for the evenings are getting 
chilly — draws comfortably into his chim- 
ney-comer; while Anne, getting up ttom 
her place at the head of the table, says, 
abruptly, that she must go upstairs and see 
what Dulcie is about. A restless mood had 
come over her; something unlike anything 
she had ever felt before. Little Tiiquett's 
eloquence, which had not even seemed to 
disturb Anne at the time, had had fUU time 
to sink into this somewhat torpid apprehen- 
sion, and excite Mrs. Trevithic*s indigna- 
tion. It was not the less fierce because it 
had smouldered so long. 

'* Insolent creature 1 " Anne said to her- 
self, working herself up into a passion; 
'* how dare she interfere ? Insolent, ridicu- 
lous creature ! * Remember that that wo- 
man is attractive ' How dare she speak 

so to me? Oh, they are all in league,— in 
league against me I " cried poor Anne, with 
a moan, wringing her hands with idl the 
twinkle of stones upon her slim white fin- 
gers. ** John does not love me I he never 
loved me I He will not do as I wish, though 
he promised and swore at the altar he 
would. And sJie — she is spreading her 
wicked toils round him, and keeping him 
tnere, while I am here alone — all alone; 
and he leaves me exposed to the insolence 
of those horrible old maids. Papa eats his 
dinner, and only thinks of the flavor of the 
dishes, and Dulcie chatters to her doll and 
don't care, and no one comes when I ring," 
sobbed Mrs. Trevithic in a burst of tears, 
violently tugging at the bell-rope. <* Oh, it 
Is a shame, a shame I " 

Only as she wiped away the t^ars a gleam 



of determination came into Mrs. Trevithic's 
blue eyes, and the flush on her pale cheeks 
deepened. She had taken a resolution. 
This is what she would do, — this was her 
resolution: She would go and confront 
him there on the spot, and remind him of 
his duty, — he who was preaching to others. 
It was her right. And then — and then she 
would leave him forever, and never return 
to Sandsea to be scofiisd at and jeered at by 
those horrible women, said Anne vaguely 
to herself as the door opened and the maid 
appeared. ''Bring me a Bradskaw, Jud- 
son," said Mrs. Trevithic, very much in her 
usual tone of voice, and with a great effort 
recovering her equanimity. The storm had 
passed over, stirring the waters of this 
overgrown pool, breaking away the weeds 
which were growing so thickly on the stag- 
nant surface, and rippling the slow shallows 
underneath. It seems a contradiction to 
write of this dull and unimpressionable 
woman now and then waking and experi- 
encing some vague emotion and realization 
of experiences which had been slowly gath- 
ering and apparently unnoticed, for a long 
time before; but who does not count more 
than one contradiction among their ex- 
periences? It was not Anne's fieinlt that 
she could not understand, feel quickly 
and keenly, respond to the calls which 
stronger and more generous natures might 
make upon her. Her tears flowed dull and 
slow long after the cause, unlike the quick, 
bright drops that would spring to Mary 
Myles' clear eyes, ~ Mary, whom the other 
woman hated with a natural, stupid, per- 
sistent hatred that nothing ever could 
change. 

Judson, the maid, who was not deeply 
read in human nature, and who respected 
her mistress immensely as a model of de- 
cislon, precision, and deliberate determina- 
tion, was intensely amazed to hear, that she 
was to pack up that night, and that Mrs. 
Trevithic would go to London that evening 
by the nine o'clock train. 

<<Send for a fly, directly, Judson, and 
dress Miss Dulcie." 

« Dress Miss Dulcie? " Judson asked, be- 
wildered. 

<<Yes, Miss Dulcie will come too," said 
Anne, in a way that left no remonstrance. 

She did not own it to herself; but, by a 
strange and wayward turn of human nature, 
this woman — who was going to reproach 
her husband, to leave him forever, to cast 
herself adrift A:om him — took Dulcie with 
her; Dulcie, a secret defence, a bond and 
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strong link between them that she knew I 
no storm or tempest would ever break. 

Mr. Belllngham was too much astounded 
to make a single objection. He thought his 
daughter had taken leave of her senses 
when she came in and said good-by. 

Poor thing, the storm raging in her heart 
was a fierce one. Gusts of passion and 
jealousy were straining and beating and 
tearing ; " sails ripped, seams opening wide, 
and compass lost." Poor Anne, whose 
emotions were all the more ungovernable 
when they occasionally broke ftom the 
habitual restraint in which she held them, 
sat in her comer of the carriage, picturing 
to herself Trevithic enslaved, enchanted. 
If she could have seen the poor fellow 
adding np long lists of figures in his dreary 
little office, by the light of a smoking lamp, 
I thiuk her jealousy might have been ap- 
peased. 

All the way to town Anne sat silent in 
her corner; but if she deserved punishment, 
poor thing, she inflicted it then upon herself, 
and with an art and an unrelenting deter- 
mination for which no other executioner 
would have found the courage. 

They reached the station at last, with its 
lights and transient life and bustle. A 
porter called a cab. Dulcie and the maid 
and Mrs. Trevithic got in. They were to 
sleep at the house of an old Isud^, a sistet 
of Mr. Bellingham's, who was away, as 
Anne knew, but whose house-keeper would 
admit them. 

And then the journey began once more, 
across dark passages, winding thorough- 
fttres, interminable in their lights and dark- 
ness, across dark places that may have been 
squares. The darkness changed and length- 
ened the endless road, — they had left Ox- 
ford Street, with its blazing shops; they 
had crossed the Park's blackness. The roll 
of the wheels was like the tune of some dis- 
mal night-march. The maid sat with Dul- 
cie asleep .in her arms, but presently Dulcie 
woke up with a shrill, piteous outcry. 
" I'se so ti'ed," she sobbed in the darkness, 
the coldness, the dull drip of the rain, the 
monotonous sound of the horse's feet strik- 
ing on the mud. " I wan* my tea ; I'se so 
ti'ed, wan' my little bed"— this was her 
piteous litany. 

Anne was very gentle and decided with 
her, only once she burst out, " Oh, don't, 
don't, I cannot bear it, Dulcie." 

Our lives often seem to answer strangely 
to our wishes. Is there some hidden power 
h-r— - ' .H our spirits work upon the sub- 



stance of which our fote is built? Jack 
wished to fight. Assault him now, dire 
spirit of ill-will, of despondency, and that 
most cruel spirit of all cidled calumny. This 
tribe of giants are like the bottle-monsters 
of the Arabian Nights, intangible, fierce, 
sly, remorseless, s{)ringing up suddenly, 
mighty shadows coming in the night and 
striking their deadly blows. They raise their 
clubs (and these clubs are not trees torn 
Arom the forest, but are made Arom the forms 
of human beings massed together), and the 
clubs fall upon the victim, and he is crushed. 

There was a brandy-and-water weekly 
meeting at Hammersley, called ''Ours," 
every Thursday evening, to which many of 
the tradespeople were in the habit of re- 
sorting, and there discussing the politics of 
the place. Mr. Bulcox had long been a 
member, so was Pltchley the grocer, and 
Oker himself did not disdain to join the 
party; and as John was not there to con- 
tradict them, you may be sure these people 
told their own story. How it spread I can- 
not teU, but it is easy to imagiue. One 
rumor after another to the hurt and disad- 
vantage of poor Trevithic began to get 
about. Reformers are necessarily unpop- 
ular among a certain class. The blind and 
the maimed and the halt worshipped the 
ground Trevithic stood upon at first. " He 
was a man as would see to their rights," 
they said ; ** and if he had his way, would 
let them have their snuff and a drop of 
something comfortable. He had his crauks. 
These open windows gave 'em the rheu- 
matics, and this sloppin' and washin' was 
all along of it, and for all the talk, there 
were some things but wha£ they wouldn't 
deny was more snug in Bulcox's time-than 
now ; but he were a good creaturjs for all 
that, Mr. Trevithic, and meant well, he did," 
etc., etc. Only when the snuff and the com- 
fortable drop did not come as they expected, 
and the horrors of the past dynasty began 
to be a little forgotten, — at the end of a 
month or so of whitewashing and cleansing 
and reforming, the old folks began to grum- 
ble again much as usual. Trevithic could 
not take away their years and their aches 
and pains and wearinesses, and make the 
workhouse into a bower of roses, and the 
old people into lovely young lasses and gal- 
lant lads again. 

He had done his best, but he could not 
work miracles. 

It happened that a Lincolnshire doctor, 
writing fi'om Downham to the " Jupiter " 
not long after, eloquently describing the 
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■jmiiiums , tlie t re ttm e n t, tlie meiiis of pce- 
TenUon tar this new sort of cholera, spoke 
of the derotioa of somey and the cnrioos 
inmiferenoe of others. *' Will it be be- 
Uered," he said, '* that in some pLaoes, the 
deisyman has been known to abandon his 
flock at the first tiireatof danger, — athreat 
which in one especial case at F., not fkr 
ttovk here, was not Adfilled, althon^ the 
writer csn testily from liis own experience 
to the troth of the above statement! " 

As Ikr as poor Jack's interests were con- 
cerned, it woold liave been better for him 
if the cholera had broken oot at Feather- 
ston ; it woold haye brooght him back to 
his own home. Bot Penfold recoTered. 
Mrs. Hodge — the only other patient — died. 
Hodge married again immediately, and that 
was the end of it. " Oars " took in the 
''JOpiter;* somebody remembered that 
Downham and Featherston were both in the 
ssme neighborhood; some one else applied 
the story, and Boloox and the gas-fltter be- 
tween them, concocted a paragraph for the 
'* AnTil,r the great Hammersley organ ; and 
so ill-wiU and romor did their work, while 
Jack went his roonds in the wards of St. 
Magdalene's, looking sadder than the first 
day he had come, although the place was 
cl^mer, the food warmer and better, the 
sick people better tended than ever before ; 
for the goardians had been persuaded to let 
in certain deaconesses of the town, — good 
women, — who nnrsed for love, and did not 
steal the tea. Bot in the mean time, this odd 
cabal which had set in had risen and grown, 
and firom every side Jack began to meet 
with cold looks and reboflSs. He had iU-osed 
his wife, deserted her, they said ; abandoned 
his parish from fear of infection. He had 
forged; he had been expelled from his liv- 
ing. There was nothing that poor Jack was 
not accused of by one person or another. 
One day when his friend Austin came in 
with the last number of the " Anvil," and 
showedJiim a very splteAil paragraph about 
himself, Jack only shrugged his shoulders. 
*< We understand that the gentleman whose 
extraordinary revelations respecting the 
management of oar workhouse have been 
met by some with more credence than might 
have been expected, considering the short 
time which had passed since he first came 
among us, is the rector alladed to in a re- 
cent letter to the 'Jupiter' from a medical 
man, who deserted his parish at the first 
alarm of cholera." 

« Can this be true ? " said Austin, gravely. 

"Mrs. Hodge certainly died of the cl^ole- 



ra," Jack answo^d, ^ and Fmfbld was takiea 
ill and recovered. Those are the only two 
cases in my parish." 

A litUe later in the day, as the two joaag 
men were walking along the street, th^ met 
Mr. Oker pofllng along the pavement. He 
stopped as osoal to rob his hands, whai he 
saw Trevithic 

'^ 'As yoor attention been called, sir," he 
said, *< to a paragraft in the ".Hanvil," that 
yoor friends should contradict, if posslhlev 
sir ? It's mos' distressin' wlien soch things 
gets into the papers. They ssj at the fdob, 
that some of the goardians is aboat to ask 
for ai% accoont of the sick-ftind money, sir, 
which, I believe, Mr. Skipper pot into yoor 
'andSf sir. For the present, this paragraft 
shoold be contradicted, if possible, sir." 

Oker was an odioos creatore, insolent and 
civil; and, as he spoke, he gave a sly, 
spiteftil glance into Jack's fkce. Trevithio 
was perfectly unmoved, and burst oot langfa- 
ing. " My good Mr. Oker," he said, " you 
will be sorry to hear that there is no foun- 
dation whatever in the paragraph. It is 
some silly, tittle-tattling tale, which does 
not aflSsct me in the least. If any one is to 
blame, it is Mr. Skipper, the workhouse 
chaplain, who was then in my place. You 
can tell your friends at the dub that they 
have hit the wrong man. Good-day." And 
the young fellow marched on his way with 
Mr. Austin, leaving Oker to recover as best 
he could. 

**rm afraid they vriU give you trouble 
yet," Austin said, — ** King Stork though 
you are after that litUe Log of a Skipper." 

When Jack appeared before the board on 
the next Wednesday, after the vote had 
been passed for dismissing the Bulcoxes, it 
seemed to him that one half of the room 
greeted his entrance with a scowl of ill-wHl 
and disgust ; the other half vrith alarm and 
suspicion. No wonder. It was Jack's be- 
lief that some of the guardians were seri- 
ously implicated in the charges which had 
been brought against Bulcox ; others were 
certainly so for concerned that the ** Jupiter " 
had accused them of unaccountable neglect; 
and nobody likes to be shown up in a leader 
^ven for merely neglecting his duties. 

All this while the workhouse had been in 
a commotion ; the master and mistress were 
only temporarily fblfllllng their duties until 
a new couple should have been appointed. 
The board, chiefly at the instance of Oker 
the gas-fitter, and Pitchley the retail grocer, 
did not press the charges brought against 
Mr. Bol^o^c; l)Qt tliey contented themselves 
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with dismissing him and his wife. It was | mand that the ledgers of these gentlemen " 

not over-pleasant for Trevithic to meet — blazing round upon the retail grocer and 

them about the place, as he could not help Okerthe gas-fitter — ** be produced here im- 

doing occasionally; but there was no help mediately upon the spot, without any pre- 

for it, and he bore the disagreeables of the vious inspection, and that I, too, may have 

place as best he could, until Mr. and Mrs. the satisflEtctiou of clearing up my doubts as 

Evans, the newly-appointed master and to their conduct." **That is fiiir enough,'* 

matron, made their appearance. The board said one or two of the people present. ** It's 

was very civil, but it was anything but cor- quite impossible, unheard of," said some of 

dial to Trevithic. Jack, among other the others ; but the majority of the guardl- 

things, suspected that Pltchley himself sup- ans present wAre honest men, who were 

plied the bad tea and groceries which had roused at last, and the ledgers were actually 

been so mach complaiued of, and had ex- sent for. 

changed various bottles of port from the in- I have no time here to explain the long 

flrmary for others of abetter quality,.which course of fhiud which these ledgers dis- 

were served at the master's own table. So closed. The grocer was found to have been 

the paupers told him. supplying the house,at an enormous percent- 

Meanwhile the opposition had not been age, with qualities differing in his book and 
idle. It was Buloox himself, I think, who in that of the master, who must ogam have 
had discovered that Jack, In administering levied a profit. The gas-fitter, too, tufncd 
the very limited ftinds at his disposal, had out to be the contractor from a branch 
greatly neglected the precaution of tick- establishment, and to have also helped him- 
ets. One or two ill-conditioned people, self. This giant certainly ■ fell dead upon 
whom Trevithic had refused to assist, had the floor when he laid open his accounts 
applied to the late master, and assured him before the board, for Ilammersley work- 
that Trevithic was not properly dispensing nouse is now one of the best managed in 
the money at his command. One tipsy old the whole kingdom, 
woman in particular was very indignant; 

and, judging by her own experience, did not 

hesitate to accuse the chaplain of keeping 

what was not his own. CHAPTER IX. 

This credible witness \n rags and bat- 
tered wires stood before the chairman when jack helps to disenchant the beautiful 
Jack came in. It seems impossible that lady. 
anybody should have seriously listened to a ^j^^^ GAR^^ER bustled home one after- 
complaint so absurd gud unlikely. But it ^^^^^ brimming over, good soul, with rheu- 
must be remembered that many of the peo- ^^tisms, chicken-poxes, and other horrors 
pie present were already ill disposed, that ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ j^^^^.^^ 
some of them were weak, and others stupid, ^^ ^^ lamentations; but new reasons 

and they would not have been sorry to get ^ ., „ui^i, _^ ', *. i. ^ 

-v«* ^i^ *!- I 1. ^, . T i_ X for exertions, whlclt were almost beyond 

out of their scrape by discovering Jack to , ^ ^i^ \ ^t -u ^ 

be of their own flesh and blood. Her strength a times - a^ ^ow. when she 

Trevithic heard them without a word, «aldweai-ily, " that she must go back to her 
mechanically buttoning up his coat, as he ward; some one was waiting for things 
had a trick of doing, and then in a sudden ^^*^ «^® ^"^ promised, She was tired, 
indignation he tore it open, and from his ^""^ ^^^^ ^^^ ashamed, could n^t help 
breast-pocket he drew the small book in offeringtogo in her cousin's place. It seemed 
which he had made all his notes. " Here," ^^^^^^^ ^ ^'^^^^^^^ ^^^^ what she would have 
said he, **are my accounts. They were done yesterday in all simpUclty, because 
made ;ias«% at the time, but they are accu- there was a chance that Hambledon was 
rate, and you will see that I have paid there to-day, or Trevithic, who was Ham- 
every farthing away that was handed over bledon^s friend, if not quite Hambledon him- 
to me by Mr. Skipper, and about twice the self, who talked to him and knew his mind, 
amount besides out of my ow^ pocket, and cquld repeat his talk, 
You can send for the people to whom I When Mary reached the infirm ward, 
have paid the money, if you like." The lit- where she was taking her jellies, and blrd's- 
tle book went travelling about from one eye, and liquorice, her heart gave a little 
hand to another, while the remorseless Tre- flutter, for she saw that two figures were 
Tithic continued, ** I WW, Jl» my turij, de* stftudingf by one of the beds. One was 
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Jack, who turned round to greet ber as she 
came np with her basket on ber arm. The 
other was Hambledon, who looked at her 
and then tamed away. As for all the old 
women In their starched nightcaps, it was 
a moment of all-absorbing excitement to 
them, — sitting bolt upright on their beds, 
and bowing aflkbly, as was the fashion in 
the infirm ward. It was quite worth while 
to be civil to the gentry, let alone manners ; 
you never knew but what lAey might have 
a quarter of a pound of tea, or a screw of 
snuff in their pockets. ** Law bless you, it 
was not such as them as denies themselves 
anythiuk they may fkocy." Such was the 
Hammersley creed. 

As she came up, Maiy made an effort, and 
in her most self-possessed and womau-of- 
the-worldest manner, put out her hand 
again and laughed, and exclaimed at this 
meeting. Her shyness, and the very effort 
she made to conceal it, gave her an aitiflcial 
manner that chilled and repellod poor Uam- 
bledon as no shyness or hesitation would 
have done. '* She's no heart,'*i3aid the poor 
Colonel to himself. '* She don't remember. 
She would only laugh at me." He forgot 
that Mary was not a child, not even a very 
young woman ; that this armor of expedi- 
ency hod grown up naturally with years and 
with the strain of a solitary life. It is a 
sort of defence to which the poor little 
hedgehogs of women, such as Mary Mylcs, 
resort sometimes. It meant very little, but 
it frightened the Colouel away. Mrs. Myles 
heard him go as she bent over poor old Mrs. 
Crosspoint, and her heart gave a little ache, 
which was not entirely of sympathy for the 
poor old thing's troubles. 

However, Mary had a little talk with Tre- 
yithic in the dark as she crossed the courts 
and passages, and he walked beside her, 
which did her good, though she said noth- 
ing that any one who did not know would 
have constinied i^to more than it seemed to 
mean* ^ 

She told him a little about her past life. 
She did not tell him that Colonel Hamble- 
don had once asked her to come into his life ; 
but Trevithic knew all that she wanted to 
say as he listened to the voice speaking in 
the dark, — the sweet, low voice with the 
music in it; a revelation came to him 
there in the archway of that narrow work- 
house stone passage. *» 

A revelation came to him, and that in- 
stant, as was his way, he acted upon it. ** I 
think some people — " he began, and then 
l^e stpppeft <* I think you should secure a 

6 



flriend," he said quickly, in an odd voice. 
<* You should marry," and he flaltered, as he 
made way for two poor women who limped 
pas^ on their way to their corners in the 
great pigeon-holes case of huipan suffering. 
That little shake in his voice lightened 
Trevithic. What was it to him? How did 
Mary Myles* fate concern him? He let her 
out at the great gate. He did not offer to 
walk back with her. The great iron bars 
closed with a clang, as she went away out 
iuto the dim world that was surging rouud 
about these prison walls. He would go 
back to Anne, Trevithic said to himself; 
even while the last grateftU woixls were ut- 
tering in his ears, aud the sweet, quick eyes 
still lighting up for him the dulness of the 
stony place. Mary Myles went back alone ; 
and all that night Jack lay awake thinking, 
turning some things in his mind and avoid- 
ing others, wondci*ing what he should say 
to Hamblcdon, what he should leave unsaid ; 
for some nameless power had taught him to 
understand now, as he never had under- 
stood before, what was passing in other 
minds and hearts. A power too mighty for 
my poor Jack to encounter or hope to over- 
come in fight, a giant from whom the brav- 
est can only turn away, — so gentle is he, 
so beautiftil, so humble in his irresistible 
might, that though many might conquer him 
if they would, they will not, and that is the 
battle. 

And I think this giant must have been 
that nameless one we read of in the story, 
whom Jack did not care to fight, but he 
locked him up and barred him in the castle, 
aud bolted gates and kept him safe behind 
them; the giant who in return for this 
strange treatment gave Jack the sword of 
sharpness and the cap of knowledge. The 
sword pricked fiercely enough, the cap of 
knowledge weighed, ah, too heavily, but 
Jack, as we know, did not shrink Arom pain. 

The imprisoned giant touched some kindly 
chord in Jack's kind heart. Was he not 
Hambledou's friend? Was he not a link be- 
tween two people, very near and yet very 
far apart? Had Mary Myles' kindness been 
quite disinterested ? he asked himself, a lit- 
tle bitterly, before he spoke ; — spoke a few 
words which made Charles Hambledon flush 
up aud begin to tug at his mustache, and 
which decided Mary Myles' fate as much as 
Anne Bellingham's tears had decided Jack's 
three years ago. 

"Why don't you try again?" Trevithio 
said. " I think there might be a chance for 
you." 
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The Colonel did not answer, but went on 
pulling at his mustache. Trevithlc was 
sUenf/, too, and sighed. " I never saw any 
one like her,*" he said at last. ** I think she 
carries a blesaing wherever she goes. I, who 
am an old married man, may say so much, 
— majrn't I? I have seen some men go on 
their knees for gratitude for what others 
are scarcely willing to put out their hands' 
tc take." 

Poor Jack! The cap of knowledge was 
heavy on his brow as he spoke. He did not 
look to see the effect of his words. What 
would he not have said to serve her? He 
walked away to the desk where he kept his 
notes and account-books, and took pen and 
paper, and began to write. 

*< It is a lucky thing for me that you are a 
married man,*' the Colonel said, with an un- 
easy laugh. *' It's one's fate. They won't 
like the connexion at hom^. She don't care 
about it one way or another, for all you say ; 
and Jret I find myself here again and again. 
I have a great mind to go this very even- 
ing." 

** I am writing to her now," Trevithic an- 
swered, rather incoherently, after a minute. 
<'The ladies have promised to come with 
me to-morrow to see the rectory-house at 
St. Bigots. I shall call for them about 
twelve o'clock; and it will take us a quar- 
ter of an liour to walk there." 

It was a bright autumn morning, glittering 
and brilliant. Jack stood waiting for Mrs. 
Myles and her cousin in the little wood at 
the foot of the garden-slope, Just behind 
the lodge. A bird, with outstretched wings, 
fluttered fh>m the ivy-bed at his feet, and 
went and perched upon the branch of a tree. 
All the noises of life came to him tvom the 
town, glistening between the gleam of the 
trees: the fall of the hammer Arom the 
wood-yard where the men were at work, 
and the call of the church-bell to prayer, 
and the distant crow of the ftirm-yard upon 
the far-off hill, and the whistle of the engine, 
starting and speeding through the quiet 
country valley to the junction in the town, 
where the great world's gangways met and 
diverged. 

All this daily life was going on, and John 
Trevithic struck with his stick at a dead 
branch of a tree. Why ^as work, so sim- 
ple and straightforward a business to some 
honest folks, so tangled and troubled and 
unsatisfactory to others ? In daily life hand 
labor is simple enough. Old Feascud, down 
below in the kitchen-garden, turns over 
mother earth, throbbing with life and all 



its mysteries, with what he calls a *' purty 
shovel," and pats it down, and complacently 
thinks it is his own doing that the ivy slips 
cut off the branch which he has stuck into 
the ground are growing and striking out 
fresh roots. 

Peascud is only a sort of shovel himself, 
destined to keep this one small acre, out of 
the square acres which cover the surface of 
the earth, in tolerable order, and he does it 
with a certaiil amount of spurring and 
pushing, and, when his day's work is over, 
hangs up comfortably on a nail and rests 
with, an easy mind; but Jack, who feels 
himself a shovel, too, has no laws to guide 
him. Some of the grain he has sown has 
come up above the ground, it is true, but it 
is unsatisfhctory after all ; he does not know 
whether or not his slips are taking root, — 
one or two of them he has pulled up, like the 
children do, to see whether they are growing. 

As Jack stands moralizing, crow cocks, 
ring bells, strike hammers. It was a fitting 
chorus, distant.and cheerfhl, and suggestive 
to the sweet tind brilliant life of tlie lady for 
whom he waits. Not silence, but the pleas- 
ant echoes of life should accompany her 
steps, the cheerfhl strains of summer, and 
the bright colors of spring. Trevithic saw 
everything brighten and lighten up by 
her presence, and thought it was so in fact, 
poor fellow. Sometimes in a foul ward, 
when the dull sights and sounds oppressed 
him almost beyond bearing, with a sudden 
breath of relief and happiness, the image 
of this charming and beautilhl woman 
would pass before him, sweet and pure, and 
lovely and unsoiled, amidst lovely things, 
far away from these ghastly precincts. 
What had such as she to do with such as 
these? Heaven forbid that so fair a bird, 
with its tender song and glancing white 
plumage, should come to be choked and 
soiled and caged iji the foul dungeons to 
which he felt called. John Trevithic, like 
many others, exaggerated, I think, to him- 
self the beauty and the ugliness of the 
things he looked upon, as they appeared to 
others ; not that things are not ten thousand 
times more beautifiil, and more hideous, too, 
perhaps, than we have eyes to see, or hearts 
to realize *, but they are not so as far as the 
eyes with which others see them are con- 
cerned. To this sweqt and beautiful and 
graceful womailf the world was not so fair 
a place as to this care-worn man, with his 
haggard eyes and sad knowledge of life. 
He thought Mrs. Myles so far above him 
and beyond him in all things, that he 
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imagined that the pains of others must pain 
and strike her soft heart more craelly even 
than himself, — that the loveliness of life 
was more necessary to her a thousand times 
than it coold be to him. 

Meanwhile all the little dried pine twigs 
were rustling and rippling, for she was 
coming down the little steep path, holding 
up her muslin skirts as she came, and step- 
ping with her rapid, slender footsteps, 
stooping, and then looking up to smile. 
Mrs. Myles was always well dressed ; there 
was a certain completeness and perfection 
of dainty smoothness and flresliness about 
all her ways, which belonged to her dress 
and her life, and her very loves and dis- 
likes. The soft flutter of her ribbons be- 
long to her as completely as the pointed 
ends of old Feascud's Sunday shirt-coUars, 
and the broad, stiff taper of his best waist- 
coat do to him, or as John Trevithic's fan- 
cies, as he stands in the fir- wood. Another 
minute, and she is there beside him, hold- 
ing out her hand, and smiling with her 
sweet, still eyes, and the bird flutters away 
from its branch. ♦* Fanny cannot come," 
slie said. ** We must go without her, Mr. 
Trevithic." 

A something — I cannot tell you what — 
told Jack, as she spoke, that this was the 
last walk they would ever take together. 
It was one of those feelings we all know 
and all believe in at the bottom of our hearts. 
This something, copiing I know not from 
whence, going I know not where, suddenly 
began to speak In the silent and empty 
chambers of poor Trevithic's heart, echoing 
mournfully, but with a warning in its 
echoes that he had never understood be- 
fore. This something seemed to say, No, 
No, No. It was like a bell tolling, as they 
walked along the road. Jack led the way, 
and they turned off a high-road across a 
waste, through sudden streets springing up 
around them, across a bridge over a branch 
of the railway, into a broad black thorough- 
fare, which opened into the quiet street 
leading into Bolton Fields. The fields had 
long since turned to stones, and iron rail- 
ings enclosing a church-yard, in the midst 
of which a church had been built. The 
houses all round the square were quaint red 
brick dwellings, with here and there a 
carved lintel to a doorway, and old 
stone steps, whitened and% scrubbed by 
three or four generations of patient house- 
maids. The trees were bare behind the 
iron railing, — there was silence, though 
the strce.ts beyond Bolton Fields were busy 



like London streets. Trevithic stopped at 
the door of one of the largest of 'these 
dwellings. It had straight windows itke 
the others, and broken stone steps upon 
which the sun was shining, and tall iron 
railings casting slant shadows on the pave- 
ment. It looked quaint and narrow, with 
its high rooms and blackened bricks, but it 
stood in sunshine. A child was peeping 
from one of the many-paned windows, and 
some birds were fiuttering under the deep 
eaves of the roof. 

Jack led the way into the dark-panelled 
entrance, and opened doors and windows, 
and ran upstairs. Mrs. Myles flitted here 
and there, suggested, approved of the 
quaint old house, with the sunny landings 
for Dulcie to play on, and the convenient 
cupboards for her elders, and quaint re- 
cesses, and the pleasant hints of an old 
world, more prosy and deliberate and less 
prosaic than to-day. There was a pretty 
little niche on the stairs, where Jack fancied 
Dulcie perching, and a window looking into 
the garden ; there was a little wooden din- 
ing-room, and a study with the worn book- 
cases let into the walls. It was all in good 
order, for Trevithic had had it 'cleaned and 
scrubbed. The house was more cheerfUl 
than the garden at the back, where stone 
and wAds seemed to be flourishing unmo- 
lested. 

'< It is almost time to go," Mrs. Myles 
said, looking at her watch. 

<<You have not half seen the garden,** 
said Trevithic "Come this way.'* And 
Mary followed, wrapping her velvet cloak 
more closely round her slender shoulders. 

They were standing in the little deserted 
garden of the house, for the garden was all 
damp, as gardens are which are rarely 
visited. The back of the house, less cheer- 
fhl than the front, was close shifttered, 
except for the windows Trevithic had 
opened. Some dreary aloe-trees were 
sprouting their melancholy spikes, a clump 
of flr-trees and laurel-bushes was shudder- 
ing in one comer; a long grass-grown lawn, 
with rank weeds and shabby flower-beds, 
reached from the black windows to the 
stony paths, in which,, in some unaccount- 
able manner, as is usual in deserted places* 
the sand and gravel had grown into stones 
and lumps of earth and clay. 

" This is very dreary,** said Mrs. Myles, 
pulling her cloak still closer around her. 
"I like the house, but no one could 1>e 
happy walking in this garden.*' 

Trevithic smiled a little sadly. *< I dont 
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be MkL « I dont think happiness 
I upon locality." 

Poor fellow, his oatward clrcnmstances 
w*fie so prosperous, his inner life so sad 
Mm4 ootdward. No wonder that he nnder- 
Tstaed external matters, and counted all 
lost that wss not firom within. 

Kary Mjles blushed, as she had a way of 
Washing when she was moved, and her 
Tolce foiled into a low measured music of 
its own. " 1 envy you," she said. " You 
<lo not care like me for small things, and 
art above the influences of comfort and dis- 
cemfort, of mere personal gratifications. 
U has been the curse of my life that I have 
•erer risen above anything, but have flEilIen 
shamefully before such easy temptations 
that I am ashamed even to recall them. I 
wonder wlmt It U like,*' she said, with her 
bright, half-laughing, lialf-admirlng smile, 
''to be, as you are, above small distrac- 
tions, and able to fight real and great bat- 
ttes^nnd win them too?" she added, 
kindly an<l heartily. 

A very faint mist came before Trevlthic's 
^ss as Kary spoke, unconsciously encour- 
•tcing him, unknowingly cheering him with 
words and appreciation — how precious she 
did not know, nor did he dare to tell him- 
self. 

" I am aflrald what you describe iS a sen- 
sation very few people know," said Tre- 
▼ithlc. " We are all, I suspect, trying to 
make the best of our defeats ; triumphant, 
if we are not utterly routed." 

♦* And have you been routed at Feathers- 
ton?" Mrs. Myles asked. 

"Completely," said TrevltWlc. "Anne 
win retreat with flying colors, but I am 
ignobly defeated, and only too thankftd to 
ron away and come and live here — In this 
▼ery house perhaps — if she will consent to 
it." 

" Anne is a happy woman to have any 
one to want her," sMd Mrs. Myles, coming 
bock to her own thoughts with a sigh; 
** people love me, but nobody waut3 me." 

"Here Is a friend of yours, I think," | 
•aid Jack, very quickly. In an odd sort of 
▼olce ; for as he spoke he saw Hambledon 
coming In trom the passage-door. Mrs. 
Myles saw him too, and guessed in an in- 
stant why Trevlthlc had detained her. Now 
in Jier turn she tried to hold him back. 

" Do you believe in expiations, Mr. Tre- 
viyilc?"8aid Mary, still straugely excited 
and beginning to tremble. 

" I believe in a gratefbl heart, and in love 
and humility, and In happiness when it 



comes across our way," said Jack, with 
kind, sad eyes, looking admiringly at the 
sweet and appealing face. 

Biary was transformed. She had laid 
aside all her gentle pride and self-contained 
sadness; she looked as she must have 
looked long ago, when she was a girl, hum- 
ble, imploring, conftised; and though her 
looks seemed to pray him to remain, Tre- 
Tithic turned away abmpUy, and he went 
to meet Hambledon, who was coming shyly 
along the weedy pjith, a tall and prosper- 
ous-looking figure in the sunshine and deso« 
latlon; "You are late," Trevlthlc said, 
with a kind, odd smile ; " I had given you 
up." And then he left them and went into 
the house. 

As Jack waited, talking to the house- 
keeper meanwhile, he had no great courage 
to ask himself many questions; to look 
behind; to realize very plainly what had 
happened; to picture to himself what might 
have been had fate willed It otherwise. 
He prayed an honest prayer. "Heaven 
bless them," he said in his heart, as he 
turned his steps away* and left them to- 
gether. He waited now patiently, walking 
In and out of the bare rooms, where people 
had once lived and waited too, who were 
gone with their anxious hearts, and their 
hopes, and their hopeless loves, and their 
defeats, to live in other houses and man- 
sions whlcli are built elsewhere. Was it all 
defeat for him? — not all. Had he not 
unconsciously wronged poor Anne, and 
given her just cause for resentment; and 
tvas anything too late while hope and life 
remained? If he could not give to his wlfis 
a heart's best love and devotion— If she 
herself had forbidden this — he could give 
her friendship, and In time the gentle ties 
of long use and common Interest, and 
Dulcle*8 dear little arms might draw them 
closer together ; so Jack thought In this 
softened mood. 

John bad waited a long time pacing up 
and down the empty rooms with the faded 
wire bookcases for furniture, and the mel- 
ancholy pegs and hooks and wooden slabs 
which people leave behind them In the 
houses they abandon. Nearly an hour had 
passed and the two there out in the garden 
were talking still by the laurel-bushes. 
What was he waiting for? he asked him- 
self presently. Had they not forgotten his 
very existence? There was work to be 
done — he had better go. What had he 
waited for so long? What indeed, pool 
fellow ? He hod been longing for a word : 
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one sign. He only wanted to be remem- 
bered: with that strange selfish longing 
which pities the poor tkmiliar self, he 
longed for some word of kindness and sign 
of recognition fh>m the two who had for- 
gotten that anywhere besides in all the 
world there were hearts that loved or 
longed or forgot. John tmdged away 
patiently as soon as he had suddenly made 
dear to himself that it was time to go. He 
knew the road well enough by this time, 
and cat off side turnings and came into the 
town — black and fiided even In this bril- 
liant sunshine that was calling the people 
out of their houses, opening wide windows, 
drying the rags of clothes, brightening the 
weary faces. The children clustered roun^ 
the lamp-posts chattering and playing. 
One or two people said good-morning to 
him as he passed, who would have stared 
sulkily in a fog; the horses in the rood 
seemed to prick their ears, and the fly firoro 
the station, instead of crawling wearily 
along, actually passed him at a trot. Jack 
turned to look after it; a fooUsh likeness 
had struck him. It was but for an instant, 
and he forgot as he reached the heavy door 
of the workhouse. 

The porter was out, and the old pauper 
who let Jack in began some story to which 
he scarcely listened. He was ftill of the 
thought of those two there in the garden, — 
happy ! ah, how happy in each other's com- 
panionship !— while he, deserted, lonely, dis- 
contented, might scarcely Own to himself, 
without sin, that his home was a desolate 
one ; that his wife was no wife, as he felt 
it ; that life had no such prospects of love, 
solace, and sympathy for him, as for some 
of the most forlorn of the creatures under 
his c|ure. It was an ill frame of mind com- 
ing so quickljr after a good one, — good 
work done, and peacemaking, and a good 
fight won; but the very giant he had con- 
quered with pain and struggle, had given 
him the cap of knowledge, and it pressed 
and ached upon his brow, and set its mark 
there. Trevithic put his hand to his fore- 
head wearily, as he walked along the dull 
paved courts, and passed through one 
barred iron door after another. Most of 
the old folks were sunning themselves upon 
the benches, and the women were standing 
gossiping in the galleries of the house. 
There are stone galleries at Hammersley, 
Arom which the clothes ore hung. So he came 
in here, opening one last iron gate to his of* 
flee on the ground-floor, at the farther ex- 
tremity of the great building. It was not very 



fkr ftom the children's wards, and on these 
fine mornings the little creatures, with their 
quaint mobci^M and straight bonnets, came 
scrambling down the fiight of steps into 
the yards. The very young ones would play 
about a little bo-peep behind an iron grat- 
ing, or clinging to the skirts of one of the 
limp figures that were wearily lagging about 
the place. But the children did not very 
long keep up their little baby flrolics; sad- 
fhced little paupers' in striped blue dresses 
would stand staring at Trevithic, with 
dark eyes gleaming in such world- weighed 
little fkces, that his kind heart ached for 
them. His favorite dream fbr them was a 
children*s holiday. It would almost seem 
that they had guessed his good intentions 
towards them to-day; a little stream was 
setting in In the direction of his office ; a 
small group stood watching not far off. It 
made way before him, and disappeared, and 
then, as he came near, he saw that the door 
was open. A little baby pauper was sitting 
on the flags and staring In ; two other chil- 
dren had crept up to the very threshold, a 
third had slipped its Angers into the hinge 
and was peeping through the chink; and 
then, at the sound of his tired footsteps 
fialllng wearily on the pavement, there came 
a little ciy of " Daddy, daddy !" The sweet 
little voice he loved best in the world 
seemed to flll the room, and Dulcie, his 
own little Dulcie, came to the door in the 
sunlight, and clasped him round the knees. 

Trevithic, with these little arms to hold 
him safe, felt as if his complaints had been 
almost impious. In one minute, indeed, he 
had forgotten them altogether, and life still 
had something for him to love and to cling 
to. The nurse explained matters a little to 
the bewildered chapliUn. Nothing had hap- 
pened that she knew of. Mrs. Trevithic 
was gone to look for him. She had driven 
to Mrs. Myles' straight in the fly ftom the 
railway. She had left Miss Dulcie and 
her there to wait. She had left no mes- 
sage. Mrs. Trevithic had seemed put oat 
like, said the nurse, and had made up her 
mind all of a sudden. They had slept in 
London at missis's aunfs. Trevithic was 
utterly bewildered. 

In the mean time it was clear that some- 
thiug must be done for Dulcie, who was 
getting hungry now that her first little rap- 
ture was over (for raptures are hungry 
work). After some little demur, Tfevithic 
told the girl to put on Dulcie's doak again. 

While John is talking to Dulcie in his 
little office, Anne had driven up to the door 
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of the rectory and crossed the threshold of 
her hasband*s house. ** I want to speak to 
lady and gentleman, she said to the woman 
who let her in. And the house- keeper 
pointed. to the garden, and told her she 
would And them there. Anne, the stu- 
pid, commonplace woman, was shivering 
with passion and emotion as she passed 
through the empty rooms. A few letters 
were lying on the chimney that John had 
torn open; the window-shutter was flap- 
ping, the wood crealsed under her fierce, 
Angry footsteps. There, at the end of the 
path, under the holly, stood Mary Myles, 
and suddenly an angry, fevered hand 
clutched her arm, and a fierce, flushed 
face confronted her. "Wliere is my hus- 
band?" hissed Anne. " You did not think 

that I should come How dare you 

take him from me?" 

Colonel Hambledon, who had only gone 
away for a step or two, came back, hearing 
a voice, with Mary's glove, which she had 
left on the broken seat where they had been 
sitting. " What is this ? " said he. 

"Where is he?*' cried the foolish, stupid 
woman, bursting into tears. "I knew I 
should find him here with her." 

"He has been gone some time, poor fel- 
low," said the Colonel, with a look of re- 
pugnance and dislike that Anne saw and 
never forgot. "Mrs. 'Trevithic, why do 
you think such bad thoughts? " 

While Mary Myles, indignant In her turn, 
cried, "Oh, for shame, for shame, Anne 
Trevithic I You are unkind yourself, and 
do you dare to be Jealous of others? You, 
who have the best and kindest husband any 
woman ever had." Mary, as she spoke, 
clung with both hands to Hambledon's arm, 
trembling, too, and almost crying. The 
Colonel, in his happiness, could hardly un- 
derstand that any one else should be un- 
happy on such a day. While he was com- 
forting Mary, and entreating her not to 
mind what that woman had said, Anne, 
overpowered with shame, conscience-smit- 
ten, fled away down the path and through 
the hou§e, — " deadly pale, like a ghost," 
said the housekeeper, afterwards, — and 
drove straight to the workhouse, where she 
had left her child. As she came to the great 
door, it opened with a dull sound, and her 
husband came out carrying little Dulcie in 
his arms. 

" John I I have been looking for you 
everywhere," she said, with a little cry, as 
with a revulsion of feeling she ran up to 
him, with outstretched hands. "Where 



have you been? Mrs. Myles did not know, 
and I came back for Dulcie. We shall miss 
the train. Oh, where am I to go ? " 

Mrs. Trevithic, nervous, flattered, be- 
wildered, for perhaps the second time in her 
life, seemed scarcely to know what she was 
saying; she held up her cheekto be kissed; 
she looked about quite scared. 

" What do you mean by the train, Anne ? " 
her husband said. "Dulcie wants some- 
thing to eat. Get into the carriageh^galn." 

It is difficult to belie re— Trevithic him- 
self could not understand it — Anne obeyed 
without a word. He asked no questions 
when she burst out with an incoherent 
"O John, they were so strange and un- 
kind I " and then began to cry and cry and 
tremble from head to foot. 

It was not till they got to the hotel that 
Mrs. Trevithic regained her usual compo- 
sure, and ordered some rooms and lunch off 
the carte for the whole party. Trevithic 
never asked what hod happened, though he 
guessed well enough, and when Hambledon 
told him afterwards that Mrs. Trevithic had 
burst in upon them in the garden, it was no 
news to poor John. 

They had finished their dinner on the 
ground-floor room of the quiet old inn. 
Little Dulcie was perched at the window 
watching the people as they crossed and re- 
crossed the wire-blind. A distant church 
clock struck some quarters, the sound came 
down the street, and Trevithic pulled out 
his watch with a smile, saying, "I think 
you will be too late for your train, Anne, to- 
day." Anne's heart gave a throb as he 
spoke. She always thought i)oople in ear- 
nest, and she looked up wlstfiilly and tried 
to speak; but the words somehow stuck in 
her throat. Meanwhile Trevithic Jumped 
up in a sudden fluster. It was later than he 
imagined. He had his afternoon service at 
the workhouse to attend to. It was Friday, 
and he must go. He had not a moment to 
lose, so he told his wife in a word as he 
seized his hat, and set off as hard as he could 
go. He had not even a moment to respond 
to little Dulcie's signals of affection, and 
waves and capers behind the wire-blind. 

Anne, who had been in a curious maze all 
this time, sitting in her place at the tabic 
and watching him, and scarcely realizing 
the relief of his presence as he busied him- 
self in the old way for her comfort and 
Dulcie's, carving the chicken and waiting 
on them both, understood all at once how 
great the comfort of his presence had been. 
In her dull, sleepy way, she had been bask- 
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Ing in snnshine for the last two hours, alter 
the storm of the iiight before. She had un- 
tied her bonnet, and thrown it down npon a 
chair, and forgotten to smooth her sleek 
hair; her collar and ribbons were awry; 
her very face had lost Its usual placidity, — 
it was altered aud disturbed, and yet Jack 
thought he had never liked her looks so 
well, though he had never seen her so 
ruffled and self-forgetftd in all the course 
of his married life. 

For the moment Mrs. Trevithic was 
strangely happy in this odd reunion. She 
had almost forgotten at the instant the 
morning's Jealousy and mad expedition — 
Colonel Hambledon's look of scoiii and 
Mary Myles' words — in this new unknown 
happiness. It seemed to her that she had 
never in her life before realized what the 
comfort might be of some one to love, to 
hold, to live for. She watched the quick 
clever hands dispensing the food for which, 
to tell the truth, she had uo veiy great ap- 
petite, though she took all that her husband 
gave her. Had some scales fallen from her 
pale wondering eyes ? As he left the room 
she asked herself, in her stupid way, what 
he had meant. Was this one little glim|tee 
of home tbe last that she would ever know ? 
Was it all over, all over? Anne tied her 
bonnet on again, and telling the maid to 
take care of little Dulcie, went out into the 
street again and walked off in the direction 
of the chapel. She had a sudden wish to be 
there. She did not know that they would 
admit her; but no difficulties were made, 
and she passed under the big arch. Some 
one pointed out the way, and she pushed 
open a green baize door and went in ; and 
so Anne knelt in the bare little temple where 
the paupers' prayers were offered up, — hum- 
ble prayers and whitewash that answer their 
purpose as well perhaps as Gothic, and iron 
castings, and flamboyant windows, and the 
beautiful cl^ar notes of the choristers an- 
swering each other and bursting Into tri- 
umphal utterance. The paupers were pray- 
ing for their dally bread, hard and dry and 
butterless; for forgiveness for trespasses 
grosser and blacker perhaps than ours ,* for 
delivemnce from evil of which Anne and 
others besides never realized ; and ending 
with words of praise and adoration whieh 
we all use In truth, but which mean far, fUr 
more when uttered from that darkness upon 
which the divine light beams most splendid- 
ly. Anne for the first time in her life was 
kneeling a pauper in spirit, ashamed, and 
touched, and repentant. 



There was no sermon, and Mrs. Trevithic 
got up from her knees and came away with 
her fellow-petitioners and waited in the 
court-yard for John. The afternoon sun of 
this long, eventftil day was shining on the 
stones and casting the shadows of the bars 
and bolts, and brightening sad faces of the 
old men and women, and thtf happy faces 
of two people who had also attended the 
Service, and who now advanced arm In arm 
to where Anne was standing. She started 
back as she first saw them : they had been 
behind her in the chapel, and she had not 
known that they were there. 

The sight of the two had bronglit back 
with it all the old feeling of hatred, and 
shame, aud mistrust ; all the good that waA 
In her seemed to shrink and shrivel away 
for an Instant at their approach, aud at the 
same time came a pang of envious longing. 
They seemed so happy together; so one, as, 
with a glance at one another, they both 
came forward. Was she all alone when 
others were happy ? Had she not of her own 
doing put her husband away firom her, and 
only come to him to reproach and leave him 
again? For a woman of such obstinacy 
and limited perception as Mrs. Trevithic to 
hare settled that a thing was to be, was 
reason enough for it to happen ; only a long- 
ing, passionate longing, came, that it might 
be otherwise than she had settled, — that she 
might be allowed to stay; and a rush of 
the better f^pUngs that had overcome her 
of late kept her there waiting to speak to 
these two who had scorned her. 

'* I want to ask you to forgive me," said 
Mary, blushing, <* anything I may have said. 
Your husband has done us both such ser- 
vice, that I can't help asking you for his 
sake to forget my hastiness." 

" You see we were taken aback," said the 
Colonel, not unkindly. '* Shake hands, 
please, Mrs. Trevithic, in token that you for- 
give us, and wish us Joy. I assure you we are 
heartily sorry if we pained you." Anne 
flushed and flushed and didn't speak, but put 
out her hand, — not without an effort. " Are 
you going back directly, or are you going to 
stay with your husband?" said the Colonel, 
shaking her heartily by the hand. 

Poor Anne looked up, scared, and shrank 
back once more ; she could not bear to tell 
them that she did not know. She turned 
awaj all hurt and filghtened, looking about 
for some means of escape, and then at that 
moment she saw that John was coming up 
to them across the yard ft*om the office 
where he had gone to leave his surplice. 
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" O John," she said, still bewildered, and 
going to meet him, and with a piteous face, 
'< here are Colonel Hambledon and Mary." 

" We have come to ask for your congrat- 
ulations,'' the Colonel said, laughing and 
looking very happy; " and to tell you that 
your match-making has been successful." 

Mary Myl^ did not speak, but put out 
her hand to Trevlthlc. 

Mrs. Trevlthlc meanwhile stood waiting 
her sentence. How new the old accustomed 
situations se^m as they occur again and 
again In the course of our lives I Waters of 
sorrow overwhelm in their depths, as do 
the clear streams of tranquil happiness, both 
rising from distant sources, and flowing on 
either side of our paths. As I have said, 
the sight of these two, in their confidence 
and sympathy, filled poor Anne's heart with 
a longing that she had never known before. 
Mary Myles, I think, guessed what was 
passing in the other's mind, — women feel 
one another's passing emotions, — but the 
good Colonel was utterly nncon scions. 

" We have been asking your wife if she 
remains with you, or if she is going back 
directly," said he. " I thought perhaps you 
would both come an<f dine with us before 
we go." 

There was a mist before Anne's eyes, an 
unspeakable peace in her heart, as Jack 
drew her hand through his arm, and said, 
in his kind voice, **0f course she stays; I 
am not going to let my belongings go away 
again, now that I have got them here." 

As they were walking back to the inn to- 
gether, Anne told her husband of her morn- 
ing's work, and John sighed as he listened. 

" We have both something to forgive," he 
said once more, looking at her with his 
kind, speaking eyes. 

Anne winced and looked away, and then 
her heart turned again, and she Spoke and 
said, with real sensibility, — 

'*! have nothing to forgive, John. I 
thought you were in the wrong, but it was I 
firom the beginning. 

After a little time Trevlthlc and Anne 
and Dulcle went to live together in the old 
house in Bolton Fields. The woman was 
humbled, and did her best to make her hus- 
band's home happy, and John, too, remem- 
bered the past, and loved his wife, with all 
her faults, and did not ask too much of Jier, 
and kept clear, as best he could, of possible 
struggles and difficulties. His life was hard, 
but blows aiid fatigue he did not grudge, so 



long as he could help to deliver the land. 
Foul caverns were cleansed, ignorant mon<^ 
sters were routed, dark things were made 
light. He was not content in his parish to 
drive away evil; he tried his best and 
strove to diange it, and make it into good. 
These tangible dragons and giants were 
hard to fight, but once attacked they gener- 
ally snccumbed in the end, and lost perhaps 
one head or a claw in each successive en- 
counter, and then other cliampions rose up, 
and by degrees the monster began to fall 
and dwindle away. But poor Trevithic's 
work is not over. Another giant is coming 
to meet him through the darkness. He is 
no hideous monster of evil like the rest; his 
face is pitiless, but his eyes are. clear and 
calm. His still voice says, '* Hold," and then 
it swells by degrees, and deafens all other 
sound. '* I am the spirit of truth, men call 
me evil because I come out of the darkness," 
the giant cries ; ** but see my works are good 
as well as bad I See what bigotry, what 
narrow prejudice, what cruelty and wicked- 
ness and intolerance I have attacked and 
put to rout ! " In the story-book it is Jack 
who is the conqueror ; he saws through the 
bridge by which the giant approaches, and 
the giant falls into the moat and is drowned. 
But, as f^r as I can see, the Jacks of this 
day would rather make a way for him than 
shut him out; some of the heroes who have 
tried to saw away the bridge have fallen in- 
to the moat with their enemy, and others 
are making but a weak defence, and in their 
hearts would be glad to admit him into the 
palace of the King. 

Mrs. Trevlthlc rarely goes into the 
garden at the back of her house. The 
other day, being vexed with her husband 
about some trifling matter, she followed 
him out to remonstrate. He was standing 
with Dulcie by the prickly holly-tree that 
she remembered so well, and, seeing her 
coming, he put out his hand with a smile. 
The words of reproach died away on Anne's 
lips, and two bright spots came into her 
cheeks, as with a very rare display of feel- 
ing she suddenly stooped and kissed the 
hand that held hers. 

As i finish the story of Jack Trevlthlc, 
which, from the play in which it began, has 
turned to earnest, H. looks up from her 
knitting, and says that It is very unsatis- 
factory, and that she is getting tired of 
calling everything by a difibrent name ; and 
sho thinks she would lilie to go back to the 
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Loring's Rail^way Novels. 

Edmund Yates^ brilliant Novels. 
BROKEN TO HARNESS. 

Neat Paper CoTers. Price, 76 cts. Handaome Cloth. Price, 81.76. 

"A rare old EnglUh atoiji piquant, raey, and pathetic; fall of actire life, energetic 
expression, and nice disoemment. 

Barbara (the yonng lady that was * Broken to Ilarnesfi,*) glorious In spite of fkults, 
floats before as with her nuOo^tio grace, half blamed, half pitied. 

And strangest, tmest, and best drawn character of all, rare' Kate Mellon, the ITome 

Trainer, ill-bred, bnt noble, loTing and great-hearted, whom we honor more the (krther we 

read, who becomes more of an actuality at CTery page; who, in death, was so braTe 

and kind. 
It will be a long while beibre another book so tall of good things will appear." 



RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 

Neat Paper CoTers. Price, 76 Cts. llandsome Cloth. Price, 81.76. 

"Edmund Yates may now be ranked among the iirst writers of fiction of the age. 
' Broken to Uarness * was one of the most originiil and natural stories of modem fiction; 
and ' llunning the Gauntlet,' in many respects, is a stronger and t)etter book. 

The last intenriew of Sir Lawrence Alsager and Lady Mitford, where 'Lore and Duty* 
are discussed, i» otte of ttie fine»t elutptefn trr 9»ev read,** 

THE FORLORN HOPE. 

Neat Paper CoTers. Price, 76 Cts. 

* ** We have no heritation in recording our opinion, that the last of Mr. Edmund Tates's 
works of fiction contains more good work, and gires higher promise of ftiture oohleTements 
than any of his other noTels. Prose fiction seldom gives anything more truthful or more 
delicately touched, than Mr. Tat«s*s picture of the closing intercourse of Dr. Wilmot with 
Madeline." — LOSDOy A THENJE UM. 



LORDS AND LADIES. 

By the Author of "Margaret and her Bridesmai<to." "Queen of the County.*' 

Neat Paper CoTers. Price, 76 Cents. 
" ' Lords and Ladies ' is one of the most cliarming boolcs with which the literature 
of fiction has been enriched this season. The truth and the ralne of the moral of the 
story, will recommend it as highly as the Tivacity and the humor of its style, and the 
ingenuity of its eonstnietion."—XOjri>OJV I'OST. 



MOODS. 

By Louisa M. Aloott. Neat Paper Covem. Price, 75 Cts. 

A story of great benuty and power, and one that iirovokes a great many discnssions. 
Two chapters in it have no equal in mmlem fiction— "A Sail up the liiver,*'— 
"A Golden Wedding at a Country Farni-House." 

THE ROUA PASS; 

Or, Engllshtnen in the HighlarUla. 

By Ebick Mackexzie. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so good a novel as the ' RouA Pass.' The 

story is well contrived and well told; tlie incidents are natnial /uid varied; several of 

the characters are skOftilly drawn, and that of the heroiue iif fresh, powerful, and 

original. The Highland scenery, in which tlie fdot is laid, is described with truth and 

feeling— with a command of language which leaves a vivid impregsion.** — Saturday 
Review, 



Loring's New Books. 



JUDGE KOT : or Hester Powers' Girlhood. 

A BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Handsome Clotli binding. Price, $1.60. 

In the lovely Engliph village of " West Oakland,'* a costly monument bearing tbis 
inscription, *' JUDGE NOT,** arrests the attention and excites the curiosity of 
every summer touiiitt. Hester Powers,— a village beauty,— is the heroine, and this 
striking monument, with its simple yet eloquent inscription, is the atonement made 
by her high-bom compaidon, for the hasty Judgment that crushed her. 



L\TO THE LIGHT : or The Jewess. 

Handsome Cloth Mnding. Price, $1.76. 

" A good, olil-flishioned story book, the sort of book which delighted us in the 
days of *The Lamplighter.* The life it portrays is pure, romantic, intellectual. The 
story is based on tlie progress of the heroine,-'-* Naomi,* a lovely Jewess, — from the 
shadows of Judaism, ' hito the light' of Christianity. Such a history must result in 
a book of deep religious sentiment, and high moral tone. There is nothing tra»hy 
about it, but every motlier will be glad to see it in her daughter's hands, sure that it 
will conduce to her moral and reHgious development. The author writes with great 
ease and readiness, and shell's much disceinment. Tlie plot is not excitingly intri- 
cate ; the story develops no morbid state of feeling, but is animated and entertaining. 
It is one of the best books issued f>ince ' Tlie Gay worthys.* 

" * INTO THK LIGHT,' is calculated to awaken the highest aspirations, to cherish 
a love lor all that is noble, and to imbuo the minds of Voung Ladies with a due sense 
of life's importance, and best aims, yo t»*aBhy Novel, but a healthy story, an at- 
tractive Christmas gift to young or oltl, sure to lift their thoughts to high themes, aiHl 
give correct views of life and duty. The author is a lady of rare attainments, and. 
Judging by i\\U production, wields her pen with deep earnestness and true Christian 
feeling.*' — E.M. 



MILLI, or The Hidden Cross: 

.4 Story of School-Oirl Life. 

Handsome Cloth landing. Price, $1.60. 

Jiont*(7inff^Sr.hool Life is a delightflil theme to read about ; for who does not 
love to coidure up the Joys and trials, successes and defeats, loves and hates, ami moie 
than all, the lasting fYienilsliiiis which onlv death can sever, that grew out of thelbw 
eventful years tliey imssed at a boanling-schoiil? 

In this lKx>k we have a perfect photographic picture of a bevy of lovely, positive 
girls, enthusiastic. Jolly, hating and loving each other and their teachers— Jealous. 
cliqniHh, t4 ue t> their t^ivorites, prepai ing and participating in a closing examination ana 
public exhibition. The picture is pei feet. MUlff, the heroine of tliis book, is a noble 
cli^ntuter, pine, lovely, religious, — a leader. She wore a *' hidden crcms," which was 
once, til rough anger and Jealousy of one of her comiianions, rudely exposed ahd Jeertrd 
at, wonndini;; her to the quick. She liore a " hidden cross" unknown to all, even to 
her wi«lovve«rni(>ther, till in death's cold clasp she reveale<l it, and tliroush the "Cross" 
,slie won innnortid glory, leaving behind her a memory so sweet, an iimuence that no 
one of her companions ever forgot. Hers was a short but eventAil life. 

Every school-girl in the land should read this lovely book. 
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n£LM FORD : A Story for Toung; Ladles. 

By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Handsome Cloth binding. Price, $1 60. 

Alger has a great reputation as a writer of Boys' boolcs, and now he has given us a 
romantic story, illustrating the vicissitudes of fortune in New York City, by which our 
heroine, ^' Helen Ford," is raii»edfrom genteel poverty to great wealth. We make herac- 
quaintance as the mainstay of her broken-down fiither — ^an Inventor — follow her through 
the d>irk days Ull she inecures a position as Ballad Singer at one of the prominent Theatres. 

The bonk ends with her " Fatewell to the SKoj^,'' as the wealthy heiress' of a ** Fifth 
Avenue Millionare." How all this is accomplished, you most read for yourself, — this we 
can say — stranger things have happened I 
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